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PREFACE. 



This book is the result of an application 
to the writer to prepare a volume addressed 
to young men. In reflecting upon the sub- 
ject, after having agreed to write the book, 
it was assumed that there are two classes of 
young men — one made up of those who feel 
the force of good principles, and are in some 
willingness to act from them, and the other 
composed of such as are led mainly by their 
impulses, feelings, passions, and selfish in- 
terests. And it was also assumed that, as 
society looks to the former as her regenera* 
tors, and not to the latter, it would be most 
useful to present such views of life as would 
help the former to see and feel the import- 
ance of their position, and the necessity 
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4 PREFACE 

there was for them to act from the highest 
principles. This volume is therefore ad- 
dressed to the thinking faculty, and seeks 
to lead young men to just conclusions, from 
reflections upon what they are, and what 
are their duties in society, as integral parts 
of the common body. It is therefore a 
serious book, — or, it might be called a 
thoughtful book, — and should be read in 
a thoughtful spirit. To those who will 
thus read it, it is believed that it will prove 
deeply interesting ; and all whom it inter- 
ests it must benefit 

Satisfied that those who read it as it should 
be read, cannot fail to have their good pur- 
poses strengthened, and their minds elevated 
mto sounder views of life than usually pre- 
vail in common society, the writer, having 
completed his task, dismisses it from his 
hands, and turns to the consideration of 
othor matters that require his attention. 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 



CHAPTER L 

PRBLIMINABT EVBfABKS. 

We solicit, in the beginning, the earnest 
attention of those for whom we write. We 
have a purpose in view, which cannot be clear* 
Ij seen and appreciated, unless all that is said 
be understood and carefully considered. False 
views of life prevail every where, and especially 
with those just attaining the age of moral ac« 
oountability. The books that are writt^i for 
the young, the oral preempts that fall from 
the lips of age, too often give erroi^eous ideas 
of man's true nature and the end of his being. 
There is too great a disposition to offer precepts 
that regard only temporal well-doing — to furnish 
the means by which wealth is acquired — to re- 
gard mere natural life as of primary importance. 
Since the days of the adage, ** A penny saved is 
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6 ADVICE TO YOUNG M£N. 

a penny gained/' our peq)]e seem to have for* 
gotten that there is something to be saved and 
gained more precious than even gold or silver. 
They seem to have forgotten that man has a 
destinjT beyond the attainment of mere wealth. 
And, as the leading views held and practised 
upon by the majority of a whole people must 
be transmitted to, and impressed upon, the minds 
of the young, and, in turn, influence their whole 
lives, the natural consequence is, that a large 
proportion of our young men, as soon as they 
begin to think and act for themselves, seem to 
have all ideas and ends merged in the one great 
pursuit of wealth for its own sake. 

The time seems to have arrived for a clear 
and strong presentation of the real truth on thb 
important subject. Whether the writer of this 
volume has the ability to do so, or not, will ap« 
pear in the sequel. In pursuing his task, his 
object will be to n^ake his readers not only think 
with him, but to furnish them with leading truths 
that will cause them to think for themselves, and 
decide for themselves, in all the varied relations 
of life in which circumstances may place them. 
Mere precepts for the young are of little use ; 
they are rarely, if ever, regarded; and it is 
because they do not appeal to the mind's re«^ 
zoning faculty. They are but abstract enuncb' 
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PRBUMINARY REMAEKS. 9 

ationSy that come not into the mind as parts of 
its own conclusions. What is essential is, that 
a whole idea of life should be imparted, and the 
young man made to feel that the correctness of 
the great result — when the problem is, at last, 
worked out — will depend as much upon the 
wisdom of his actions at the outset of life as at 
any other period, — nay, more so; for the nearer 
to the beginning of a problem the error lies, the 
farther will the final result be firom the truth. 

Thus much briefly premised, we shall begin 
at the beginning, and, first of all, speak of man's 
origin, nature, and destiny. Without a correct 
knowledge of these, life-precepts are as likely to 
be wrong as right, and man is upon the surface 
of a vast ocean, without helm, chart, or compass. 
This portion of our work need not be dry and 
uninteresting : we are sure it will not be so to 
any who are in a state of mind to derive benefit 
firom a book written fi>r young men. We espe- 
cially ask for it a thoughtfiil perusal. 
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10 ADYlCt TO TOUN6 MEN. 

CHAPTER n. 

MAN HIS ORIGIN, NATURE, AND DE8TINT. 

The importance of the precept, " Man, know 
thyself," has been felt and acknowledged in all 
ages, and among all enlightened nations. To 
know ourselves truly, requires not only the scan- 
ning of our motives and ends of life, but a more 
general knowledge of what we are as men. On 
the subject of man's origin, nature, and destiny, 
there is a great contrariety of opinions, even in 
the Christian world, nearly all of them more or 
less obscure and unsatisfactory to the rational 
thinker. Thousands of pages have been written 
on mental philosophy, the study of which have only 
tended to lead man deeper and deeper into the 
mazes of doubt and obscurity ; and system after 
system has been adopted and rejected, until the 
human mind, turning from them all with hopeless- 
ness, if not disgust, is again afloat upon the sea 
of anxious inquiry. In this state of things, how 
important is it that young men should receive as 
truth only the truth, even if the portion be but 
small! for truth, which nourishes the mind, as 
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ORIOINi NATURE, AMD DISTUfT OF MAN. 11 

food nourishes the body, can only give a healthj 
maturity, while error, like bad food, destroys spir* 
itual health, and gives to the spiritual body a 
diminutive or distorted growth. 

Deeply impressed with the importance of the 
statement just made, we shall seek earnestly to 
guard our work against any false views of man 
or his duties in life, and to make all that we 
do say as comprehensive as possible. 

First, then, as to man's cnrigin. The Lord, 
who is essential and infinite Love and Wisdom, 
created man a likeness and image of himself, not 
for his own glory, but in order to make beings 
who could be happy out of himself To do this 
was the impulse of divine Love, and by divine 
Wisdom the work was done. But it would have 
been impossible for man to have been a likeness 
and image of his Creator, unless he were given 
rationality and fireedom ; and with these, as es- 
sential to their existence, came the t^p/pearance 
that he had life in himself, although the real 
truth was, he was only a spiritually-organized 
form, receptive of life. The two constituents of 
his mind were will and understanding, by which 
he became a recipient of love and wisdom from 
the Lord ; his will being the receptacle of love, 
and his understanding the receptacle of wisdom ; 
and from these two constituents, and these alone, 
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13 ADYICK TO TOVNa MSN. 

he WM man, or «n image and likeness of his 
Creator. 

In this golden age of man's existence, all the 
powers of his mind were in beautiful order, and 
moTed together in perfect harmcmy. The affec- 
tions of his will prompted his understanding to 
the conception of true thoughts, and thus the 
purposes of his mind were brought forth into 
action without obstruction; for good desires 
were in his will, and true thoughts met them in 
his understanding, and by both all hb life was 
gOTomed. His face was the index of his mind 
— the tablet upon which all he felt and thought 
was written; and we have good reason to be- 
lieve that he had no need of oral speech for the 
conveyance of his ideas, but found language 
dumb in comparison to the wonderful play of the 
innumerable muscles of his face and lips, which 
were in perfect correspondence with all his 
feelings and thoughts, and gave to them a full 
and beautiful utterance; his eye, the perfect 
mirror of his mind, at a single glance sealing 
his lips into silence. 

This was man's first state, when he came per- 
fect firom the hand of his Creator. He had 
rationality and fireedom, without which he could 
not have been a man ; his freedom consisted in 
his ability to act as if firom himself, under the 

I 
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ORIGIN, NATURE, AND DBSTINT OF MAN. 13 

ai^>earaiice that he had life in himself; while, 
from reason, he understood and acknowledged 
that his ability to act was from the Lord, his 
Creator, and that he had not life in himself, but 
was only a form receptive of life. Of course, 
in thii^ state he looked upwards in the grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the source whence he 
derived life and happiness, and it was the will 
of his Creator that in this acknowledgment he 
should ever live; not that he might receive 
glory — for no act of man's could add to his 
glory — but because such an acknowledgment 
was absolutely essential to man's happiness ; for 
it was the first and highest truth regarding his 
existence. 

From this view, we may easily see man's 
danger — the danger of resting in the appear* 
once as a reaUty ; of believing that he really 
had life in Maadf^ instead of being merely a 
recipient of life; of turning himself from the 
Lord to self; and of finally believing himself to 
be as God, knowing good firom evil. The result 
of such a fatal error would be, that man, believ- 
ing thus of himself, would be inclined to love 
himself, and think lightly of his fellow-man. 
He would seek his own good, as an end, without 
reference to the good of his neighbor ; and this 
would qttiekly produce opposing interests, and 
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14 ADVICE TO TOUNG MEN. 

lead on to hatred of all who stood in the way of 
the attainment of his ends. And such, alas! 
was the case ; and man declined, by a steady and 
sare progression, until he lost almost entirely 
that likeness and image of the Lord in which 
he was created, and became a likeness and im- 
age of hell ; or, in other words, of all sell^love 
and evil. 

As age afler age passed away, during this 
melancholy declension, the spirits of evil men 
left their natural bodies, and, unchanged in 
nature, met together and associated, according 
to affinities of eril, in the spiritual world; 
and this great congregation of evil spirits is 
known as hell. The mere laying off of their 
material bodies, by which they had acted in the 
material world, changed in no way their nature 
and ends. While on the earth, they took delight 
in evil instead of good, and this delight still ruled 
them, and led them to tempt and seduce from 
good the yet imbodied spirits of man whenever 
they could get access to them ; nay, more, their 
intrusions became at length so great, that even 
the bodies of men were '* possessed with devils," 
and the whole race of mankind was so exposed 
to their infernal influences, that it was on the 
eve of perishing. 

In this " fulness of ^ime,'^ when man was just 
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ORIGIN, NATURE, AND DESTINY OF BIAN. 16 

about extinguishing in him eoery good that he 
had received at his creation, and on the eve of 
perishing in consequence, the Lord himself — 
** The mighty God, the everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace '' — assumed human nature 
through a woman, and came down into the coi^ 
sciousness of man in his lowest estate of evil, 
and received in himself all the assaults cur 
temptations of hell that could be made upon 
those states, and by his own divine power con- 
quered the evil, and remanded the spirits of 
darkness to their own gloomy abodes. Thus he 
became able to save man ; for, assuming a body 
of flesh and blood, and coining even to the low 
perceptions of his senses, he could thus take 
hold of something in him, and lift him out of the 
deep into which he had fallen. He could save 
man in temptation, for he had been tempted 
himself in every point, but without sin. The 
redemption he wrought was perfect; for, in the 
fallal nature he had assumed, through a human 
mother, was the form of every evil that had 
ruled in the breast of man since his fall ; and 
into these forms came an influx of evils from 
hell, or, rather, temptations to evil, which were 
resisted and overcome. Thus the Lord came 
into the consciousness of every temptation to evil 
by which any man, in all coming time, could be 
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16 ADTIOB TO TOUN6 BCEN. 

assailed, and conquered in that teQq>tation, so 
that he can now save all men who look to him 
for aid, no matter how low they may have fallen. 

At the coming of the Lord, men had reached 
the lowest pmnt in the segment of a circle whose 
ends were in heaven ; and since that time there 
has been a slow but sure return; and this ad- 
vancement must be permanent; for man now 
rises from the sensual into the scientific and 
rational, and finally becomes eipiritual and celes* 
tial, and cannot again be deceived by appear- 
ances. Whereas, in his creation, he was formed 
a celestial man, and, when he descended into the 
sensual region of his mind, was in danger of 
resting there, as was finally the case, and believ- 
ing that his earth was fixed and permanent, 
while the sun was ever changing its place, and 
revolving around his little centre. 

Thus, in speaking of man's origin, we have 
embraced also a view of his nature and destiny, 
which every thoughtful reader will comprehend. 
The destiny of mankind, it is clear, is a return 
to heavenly order and true hi^piness. Thus it 
is of the first importance that all should under- 
stand, and at the same time be made to feel, that 
each individual owes a debt to the human race 
which he is bound, by the gravest consideration, 
to pay. That this is so, a few words will make 
plain. I 
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Man's declension was slow, and consisted in 
a gradual perversion of the good principles im- 
planted in him hy nature ; in other words, the 
love of the Lord and the neighbor was by de- 
grees supplanted by a lore of self and the world, 
until the latter held dominion in the human 
mind. This progress was hereditary. What 
the parents confirmed in their own minds was 
transmitted to their ofi^ring, and these, confirm- 
ing the tendencies to evil which they received 
by actual life, transmitted them, with increased 
direfulness, to their children. 

Now, man's return must be alon^; the same 
path by which he was led so far away into the 
wilderness of sin and misery. And, therefore, 
only so far as he contends with and overcomes 
the hereditary tendencies of his nature to evil, 
does he thus return, or can he give his children 
the power, firom him, of retumifig. Every evil 
propensity that a man fights against and over- 
comes, instead of indulging, he weakens, and 
this he transmits with diminished power to his 
children ; and every good principle that he acts 
firom and confirms, he transmits with increased 
power to his children. From this it may be 
80en how great a debt man owes to the human 
race, and how he is bound by the gravest con* 
•ideraticms to pay that debt. ' 
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18 ADTICB TO TOUN6 MEN. 

In this struggle for the regeneration of the 
human mind, it is essential to understand how it 
is conducted. It has been already stated that 
man, when in the order of his creation, had a 
will and understanding that acted in unison : 
what his will desired his understanding brought 
forth. But since man lost the true likeness and 
image into which he was created, his under- 
standing and will hare not been in harmony. 
Mto's will is utterly perverted ; it can never be 
regen^ated; but his understanding still retains 
the power of elevation into even the light of 
heaven. He has yet the faculty of understand- 
ing truth when presented to his mind, and, from 
this truth, of perceiving its corresponding good. 
And he is still held in sufficient freedom to 
choose the good thus presented, and to force 
himself to act from the truth by which it was 
made apparent Co his mind. In this way, a new 
will can be gradually formed in the intellectual 
region of his mind, while the old will, which can 
never be regenerated, will be laid, with all its 
evil promptings, into eternal quiescence, and 
ainxn man be restored to something of his pris- 
tine order. 

Thus much by way of fixing the basis upon 
which our woric is to stand. As we stated in 
the outset, we have a purpose in view in writing 
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t^ book, and these brief preliminariaft were 
necessary to a fall comprehensicm of the princa- 
l^es we wish to lay down for the government of 
a young man's conduct in life, in the Tarioue 
rdations he may be called upon to sastain. 
Oar object is, to make him leel that he does not 
stand alone in the world, and therefore should 
never permit himself to act from purely selfish 
principles. The reason we have endeairored to 
eiqplain, clearly enough, we thiiA, for Ikm com* 
prehenston of every one. 



CHAPTER m. 

ISE AGS OF RBSPONSnilUTr. 

Uf to the age of twenty-one years, or to that 
period when a young man is firee firom the con* 
tvol of his parents, gaardian, or master, his ra* 
ttonal mind is not fiilly developed. He aets 
from others tauwe than from himself, and othem 
•re responsible, to a very great extent, for his 
actionsw But when he beconws a fW*grown 
man, when both mmd and body have attained 
sufficient maturity to enable hhn to ^ink and 
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act wifldy and efficiently for himself^ then he 
takes the reins of government into his own 
hands, and becomes entirely responsible for his 
actions, both as regards human and divine laws. 
This is the most important period in his whde 
life ; for the consequences of an error here are 
felt at every subsequent stage of existence. 

A serious consideration thb, and one that 
ought to press, with no ordinary weight, upon 
the mind of every young man; and the more 
especially so when the undeniable fact is an- 
nounced to him, that scarcely one in ten fail, at 
this period of their lives, to fall into some error 
that entails upon after life more or less of dis- 
ability and unhappiness. 

Calm and sober reflection, and not thoughtless 
self-indulgence, should distinguish every young 
man at this time. The destiny of an immortal 
being, created in the likeness and image of God, 
is in his hands. Through the intricate mazes of 
life, by his own wisdom and prudence, — enlight- 
ened, it is true, from above, if he will but look up, 
— he must guide this being either to a sun-bright 
haven at last, gt to destruction upon the gloomy 
shores of despair and misery. Considerations 
like these are, surely, enough to make the most 
thoughtless pause, and regard with prudent 
cautimi ev^y footfall in the way of life. But 
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reflectkm and prudence need not bring gloomy 
but cheerful confidence. When a man opens 
his eyes, and sees that, in a path he was about to 
walk in with heedless stepd, there are innumera- 
ble dangers, and wisely chooses a better and a 
safer way, he has cause for emotions of delight, 
rather than depression. And such is the result 
with every young man who, when just entering 
upon a life of freedom and responsibility, wisely 
reflects, and shuns all the allurements of false 
pleasures, and the excesses into which all, at this 
period, are tempted to run. 

A common error into which very many fall at 
this period, is the belief that they may run into 
various excesses, and indulge themselves inordi- 
nately in sensual pleasures for a few years, or 
during the brighter days of their early spring- 
time, and, after that, assume the more important 
and real business of life. This is a most dan- 
gerous aror, and for the reason that it is an 
immutable law of order in the human mind, that 
all which precedes in a man's life goes to make 
up his character in all its subsequent formations. 
This can only be seen by those who understand 
something about the real nature ^f man> as 
a spiritually-organized being. To those who 
think superficially, and only from appearances, 
the idea of substance and form appertains oidy to 
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22 ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 

material things, and, so far as man is concerned, 
to his body only. But the real truth is, man's 
substantial part is his spirit, while his body is 
only a form, organized and b^uilt up from inert 
material particles, as a piece of beautiful ma- 
chinery, by which the true spiritual body can 
act in the material world. It is this spiritual 
body which is the true man. The material eye, 
for instance, does not see. It, as matter, has 
no power of vision ; but it is a window through 
which the eye of the spirit can look out and see 
natural objects. The mere closing of this win* 
dow does not destroy the spiritual eye ; it only 
takes away its medium of sight into the natural 
world. So of the ear, and so of all the exter- 
nal senses; they are but the avenues through 
' which the senses of the spiritual body take cog- 
nizance of things in the outer and lower world 
of matter. The true sight of the spirit is its 
power to perceive truth, and its sense of hearing, 
its willingness to obey the truth so perceived. 
That this is so, all mankind have a commcm 
perception. For, when one attempts to present 
a truth to your understanding, he says, " Don't 
you see?" And when a father wishes to im- 
press the necessity of obedience to a precept 
upon his child, he says, " Do you hear ? " The 
ground of this lies in the fact, as just stated. 
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THE AGfe OF RKSPONSIBILITT. 23 

that there is in the human mind a perception 
that the spirit's vision is its power to see truth, 
and its hearing is its willingness to obey. 

From this it may be seen that man's spiritual 
body is a real something —> that it can see and 
hear, and that the natural body has, really, no 
eye nor ear, but only organized forms by which 
the spiritual eye and ear can see into and 
hearken in the natural world. Now, if this be 
true of the eye and the ear, it is true of the 
whole body in erery general and particular thing 
appertaining to it; and, as the natural body, 
which b an outbirth from the spiritual body, is 
a form beautifully organized in all its parts, and 
is called a substance as well as a form, is it not 
clear that the spiritual body is also a substance 
and a form? nay, that 'the only true substantiality 
is in the spiritual body, which can nerer be disor- 
ganized, but which retains its existence and its 
powers forever? 

Keeping this in view, it may readily be per- 
ceived that impressions can be made on this 
spiritual form and substance that will be as last- 
ing as any thing made upon the body. That 
this is so, mankind have seen, in all ages, and 
hence the adage — " Just as the twig is bent, the 
tree's inclined; " and the thousand wise precepts 
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in the codes of morality to be found in all nar 
tious, referring to the power of habit 

The position here taken is, that the natural 
body is the material form with which the spiritual 
body clothes itself, in order to act in the material 
world ; if this be true, — and we are sure no ra- 
tional man can for a moment question it, — then 
we may, by analogy, determine some of the laws 
which govern the spiritual body, by observing 
those which govern the natural body. Now, the 
laws of natural health are those which govern 
the i^atural body, and, when observed, all its ma- 
chinery goes on right ; and it is but a wise infer- 
ence to say that the laws of spiritual health are 
those which govern in the spiritual body, and, when 
observed, spiritual health must be the result.^ If 
we disregard the laws of natural health, diseased 
impressions are made upon the body, more or 
less apparent, which ever after remain, and show 
themselves, no matter how careful we may be, in 
after life, under certain and particular circum- 
stances, and deprive us of some measure of ability 
to perform fully our duties or wishes in life. If 
the laws of health have been grossly abused, 
more serious consequences follow; and, some- 
times, men's whole lives are rendered burdensome, 
and they, perhaps, unfitted for nearly all active 
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duties, in consequence. Precisely similar will 
be the result where the laws of spiritual health 
have been disregarded. *' What are the laws of 
spiritual health?" is asked. We answer, the 
Decalogue contains the laws of spiritual health, 
as laid down by the Creator of man, \iiio alone 
can know what is in man, and what laws to es- 
tablish for his government, in order to secure 
his happiness. The violation of any one of these 
laws, even in intention, will bring spiritual dis- 
ease, as certainly as the violation of any law of 
natural health will produce natural disease ; and 
this disease will impress the substance and form 
of the spiritual body, and produce a change from 
true order, that no subsequent obedience to right 
precepts will ever entirely restore. 

tt would be easy to show how the indulgence 
of every inordinate desire, — to do which young 
men are so strongly tempted, — is a violation of 
some precept of the Decalogue, and tends to 
destroy spiritual health ; but to do so, would ex- 
tend this preliminary part of our work too far, 
and trench too much upon the province of an 
abstract spiritual philosophy. What we have al- 
ready advanced b deemed essential to the foN 
mation of true ideas in regard to life and its 
responsibilities, and we cannot but think that its 
bearing will be clearly seen. In other parts of 
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oar work, we will keep in view the laws here 
laid down, and show their bearing in actual life. 
From what is advanced in this chapter, we 
think every reflecting young man will feel the 
necessity of examining his ends, as well as 
guarding his actions, and be exceedingly careful 
what impressions are made in the substance and 
form of his spirit. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A COBIMON ERROR OF TOUNG MEN. 

The most common error into which young 
men fall at this era in their lives, — as was inti- 
mated in the last chapter, — is to consider the 
age of freedom from the control of others as a 
period of license for self-indulgence. Far too 
many run into extremes, and either injure their 
health, or form habits that ever afrer stand in the 
way of virtuous respectability, or success, as pro- 
fessional or business men. That this is a very 
serious error, need not here be said. These 
habits are of various kinds. We will notice one 
of them in this chapter, as the most prevalent. 
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The habit of spending money too freely in 
the gratification of a host of imaginary wants, is 
one into which young men pf generoas minds 
are too apt to fall. Limited to a small income 
previously, and compelled to deny themselves at 
nearly every point, they find it almost impossible 
to resist the impulse that prompts to self-gratifi- 
cation, and are thus led to spend, perhaps for 
years, the entire sum of their earnings, and, 
more than probable, to run into debt. The My 
of this every one can see and acknowledge, and 
yet too many have not the resolution to act up to 
their convictions. 

This habit of spending money uselessly has 
marred the fortunes of more young men than 
any other cause. It is a weakness that should 
be firmly and constantly resisted by every 
one. Money should be considered as a means 
by which man has power to act usefiilly in the 
world, and he ought to endeavor to obtain it 
with that end in view. The greater a man's 
wealth, the broader may be, if he but will it, the 
sphere of his usefiilness. It is true that men 
do not seek for wealth under the impulse of 
such high considerations, and, in the present 
condition of the human mind, from causes just 
explained, it cannot be expected that they should 
do sa But the first thing a man has to do in 
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the work of self-elevation, is to shun what is 
evil because it is evil. And if a young man, 
who is constantly tempted to spend his money 
foolishly, should refrain from doing so from the 
consideration that it was wrong to waste that by 
which he might ultimately be useful to his 
fellows, he will be v^y apt, in afler life, to feel, 
under all circumstances of expenditure, that he 
must not be entirely unmindful of the effect of 
his acts upon others. 

One means for the correction of this fault 
may be found in a regular account of receipts 
and expenditures. A young man, whose income 
was seven hundred and fifly dollars a year, was 
asked by a friend how much money he had 
saved. lie had been receiving this salary about 
four years, and had no expenses whatever except 
those that were personal. 

"Saved!" returned the young ma^, ^in sur- 
prise. ''I can't save any thing out of seven 
hundred and fifty dollars a year." 

" I fluved money on a salary of five hundred 
4oUai«," was the friend's quick reply. 

" I should be most happy to know your se- 
er^," sai4 the other/ '' I have tried fifty times 
<o lay up something, but it's no use." 

'' What does your boarding cost you? " 

'< Three ^oUa^s and a half 4 week." 
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"Or a little over a hundred and eighty ddlars 
a year. Add your washing, and it will make 
two hundred. Next comes your tailor's bill. 
How much is that ? " 

"Generally about a hundred and twenty^te 
dollars." 

" Seventy-five more, I suppose, will pay for 
your boots, and the various little etceteras of 
clothing not included in your tailor's bill ? " 
' O, yes, fully, I should think." 

"Very well. Where are the three hundred 
and fifty remaining ? " 

"Dear knows, for I don't," was the young 
man's reply. 

" What does your account book say t " 

"Account book! I don't keep an account 
boot I never dreamed of such a thing." 

" That is strange ! Why, I keep my own cash 
account as carefully as I do my employer's." 

" I donH know any particular good that does," 
said the young man. " Keeping an account of 
your money doesn't make it go any forther." 

" O, yes, it does. Keep an account of every 
item spent for a month, and read it over care- 
fully on the first of the succeeding one, and my 
word for it, if you have any disposition to pru- 
dence in you, it will cause you to be more care- 
ful of your money ; for you will see there the 
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hmiring ghoets of top many doUars Bg^mi m 
jpoUflh felf-indulgeiice^ the pleasures of wUeh en* 
duied but for a brief season, and left you a less 
ccmtented mind than you had previously enjoyed. 
In a little while* wk account keeping, if you 
adopt it, will show you where your three hundred 
end fifty dollars a year hmre gone* My reas<» 
for Mfiking you the question was this : one of the 
best opportttnilies for gomg into a safe and 
profitable business that I have yet seen, has 
JMst pveseated ttsel£ To enter into it wtfl re- 
quire a capital of two thousand dollars. I have 
laid by a thousand, and fiilly believed you had 
accumulated as much, and that jointly we miglM^ 
improve so rare an opportunity. B«t this, I am 
sorry to find, is not the case. I must seek for 
some (me else who has the sum th^ is needed." 

This lesson the young man laid to heart, and 
profited by it FrcMU that day, he kept a xc^kur 
account of his eiqienses, and soon found that, 
with the data it awarded, and a little resolution 
and selMenial, he could lay. wp monsgr — a thing 
he had befinre deemed inqK>ssible. 

A food resolution, perhaps the best a young 
man can form on this subjeet, is alvi^s to live 
below his income, let it be what it will. It may 
aequire, m some oases, ia good deal ^ self-denial 
1^ do this ; hut such selMenial will be well m- 
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paid. We know t young aaQ, wbo^ «t the ag» 
of tw^ty-two» naanriedy wUle hii iaoom^ wm 
but ten dollars a week. lasteiul of lenting n, 
vhdle house a^d going in debt fof fomitUMy he 
rented a single room in the hoa96 of a friendi 
with the privilege of the kitchen, for about fifty 
dollars a year. His resolution had long befor$ 
been ti^en t^ he would always manage to 
fjnend less than he received, a^d he chose thi« 
modest ^le of living as a means of attaining 
Ihs end. N(Hie of his friends or aoquaintantees 
thought the less of him for his prudence, but 
ratjlier commended him. By living thus eeonom- 
icflly, he was able to li^ by a hundred dollar 
during the first year, and the same for two or 
three yea^s longer. Then a good oppoi^tuni^ 
%iShred i&r going into business, which fTas em- 
braced. Some ten years since >that period have 
eliq>sed, and he has just retired with a »iug litde 
competence of for^ or fi% ^ousand doHam. 

This habit of living up to the income eeems 
to be tiie bane dffdl success. The cause ^ it is 
not in a nnall income, but in unaatisfied desires 
The youi^ man whp q^ds his s^^ary of lour 
or five hundred dollars, is almost sure to run 
ihreugh every thing he receives when Uiat sahfj 
is doubled. The 4(ral]fie«ti<Hi ci one desire eidjr 
makes way for another MiH «»Mne enaoftinf . It 
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is, therefore, of the first importance for a yoang 
man to guard himself here; if he do not, he is in 
danger of forming a habit that will go with him 
through life, and mar his fairest prospects. The 
prospects of thousands have been thus marred. 

A still worse error than spending the entire 
income, and one the effects of which are far more 
blighting to a young man's worldly prospects, is 
that of living beyond the income, either under 
the doubtful hope that it will be increased next 
year equal to the deficit of the present, or fi-om 
the neglect of keeping a carefiil eye upon the 
relation existing between receipts and expendi- 
tures. The most common way in which this 
going beyond the income occurs, is in making 
purchases on credit, instead of buying every 
thing for cash. If a want is felt, and the means 
of satisfying it are not in hand, the true way is 
to wait until such means are received, rather than 
anticipate their receipt by running in debt. At 
the beginning of a quarter, too many make pur- 
chases to be paid at its expiration, instead of 
waiting until its close, and then, with cstsh in 
hand, buying just what they want, and no more. 
Their salaries are received and paid all away for 
clothes worn, and board due, and they left to 
anticipate another quarter's income long before 
it comes into their hands. 
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Goiag in d^bt for doUiiag » ii vexj qobuooq, 
but 9> very foolish practiae. No one d^oes i^ 
wbo is not compelled to pay at least firom ten to 
twenty per cent, more than he would if he always 
paid the cash down ; and he ia, besides, tJ^mptod 
to buy more than he otherwise would, and to 
choose m<»'e expensive materials foir his garmenta. 
Then, while his six or twelve months' account 
is ruqning on toward maturity, he i^ i^ndingy 
little by little, foolishly, the money that ought 
to be hoarded for its payment ; apd when due daf 
coxaea, he too often finds it in^posnble to satii^ 
the large demand against him, unless by bonow'^ 
ing from a friend, or gating an advance on hU 
salary. Does all this make him foel my h^^ 
pier ? Is the consciousness of being ii^ debt so 
very pleasant to a sensitive and honest inindt 
One would think that a young maa^s na^al 
pride of independence would cause him to shriiik 
from such a position, and use every meant i^ hi| 
power to avoid it, instead of going into it with 
his eyes open, as so many do. 

It is wiser ^nd mcnre honorable for a man to 
wear his coat three or six months longet, until 
he have the moi^c^y with which to buy a WW 
one, than it is to go in debt for the garment, 
and thus lay a tax upon his future income^ or 
run the risk of not being able to pny foe mhdi 
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ke has worn, at the time agreed upon. A com- 
mon subject of remark among joung men is 
their tailors' bUls, and the difficulty of paying 
them. For a young man, with a fixed salary, 
and only himself to support, to have any tailor's 
bill at all, is no good sign, and speaks badly of 
his habits and future prospects. 

Debt — debt! A young man is mad, we had 
almost said, to go in debt under any pretext 
whatever. We remember a bookbinder who, 
fi-om intemperance, got into debt ; on reforming, 
he lived on broken crackers, at a cent or two a 
pound, with tea made in his glue-kettle — he 
sleeping at night in the shaving-tub ; and this 
economical mode of living was continued until 
he got out of debt. How much better would it 
have been to have lived thus abstemiously, in 
order to have kept out of debt, had the neces- 
sity for so doing existed ! Almost any sacrifice 
of pride, feeling, and comfort, should be made by 
a young man, rather than go in debt ; for, once 
get behindhand, and it seems next to impossi- 
ble ever to recover yourself. You may toil early 
and late, and yet it will seem all in vain ; and if 
you do, at length, get your feet on firm ground, 
it will be, by the severest struggles, or by what 
seems a happy accident. 

The facility with which young men of fair 
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character can get credit, is a great temptation 
to many, who feel that it is a very pleasant thing 
io get all they want, even without a dollar in 
their pockets, and have four, five, or six months 
given them to pay the bill in. How utterly un- 
conscious do they seem of the shortness of the 
period of six months ! They look at it ahead, 
and it seems afar off, and approaching with but 
a slow pace. Ere they are aware, however, it is 
upon them, and, they too often find, upon them 
much too soon. 

This taxing the efforts of the future to pay 
for the expenditures of the present, is a folly 
so apparent that one would think even a child 
must see and avoid it as a great evil. No one 
knows what is in the future, nor what will be 
his future ability to meet even his current ex- 
penditures, much less to take up the burdens of 
former times. If in the present we find it hard 
to provide for all our present wants, surely there 
should arise a dictate in regard to the fiiture, 
and a carefulness how we lay upon next year 
not only its own burdens, but a portion of those 
which belong to this. How does a young man 
know, when he contracts a debt to be paid in 
six months, that long before that time sickness, 
or the reduction of his income, may not make it 
Tery hard for him to meet even his bare eiq;>enses 
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lltMEk, teich leM pay a bill eontraetod for prenoitt 
necessities, or, moire probablj, sel^indolgenoe m 
something that a wise forethoaght would have 
prompted Mm to do without? 

Not the least amioying and mortifying of the 
inseparaM^ feusoompaniments of debt is the lia> 
bility to hare demands made fer money at times 
When it i^ utterly impossiUe to satisfy them. 
How often id the honest intention hurt, the pride 
ftred, 6tk h^>elvd eonlidence in life chiUed/by 
such sudden and imperative demands ! 



CHAPTER V. 

FaiBirm and assooiatss* 

A WAitT of prudence in the use of m«mey, 
lit the beginning, may become confirmed into 
habits that will mar a man's fiMtunes for life; 
hoi a want of due caution in regard to our asso- 
ciates is firaught with consequences far man 
dhrefhl. The efibcts of the first error are felt 
mainly in the inc<mveniences and disalnlities of 
naturd life; but the effects of the lattar reach 
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hx deeper, and impress themsehres npon man's 
^iritual and substantial part 

The laws of association are governed by men- 
tal and moral — or, to speak more correctly 
spiritual — affinities, and are based upon the qual- 
ities of mind and heart The good are attracted 
toward each other, and the same thing occurs 
with the evil, when reciprocal interchanges of 
thoughts and feelings take place. NoWi in every 
society of either the good or the evil, there is a 
sphere of the quality of that society pervading 
the whole ; and all who come into it, and volun- 
tarily remain there, are more or less strongly a^ 
fected by this ^here, and think and ffsel with 
the rest Let a man, who has a respect for <Nrder 
and obedience to the laws, go into a mob, and 
voluntarily remain there for a time, and he will 
be surprised to find his liveliest sympathies on 
the side of mob law; and the reason of it is, he 
feels the iqphere of the quality of that mob's a^ 
fections — he is in it, and breathes it, and feels 
an impulse to act from it Who does not from 
his heart condemn the reprehensible practice of 
steamboat racing, for instance? yet who has ever 
stood upon the deck of a noble boat during « 
trial of speed with another boat of nearly equal 
or superior capacity, and among a crowd of 
^ager spectators, that has not forgotten all dan- 
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Ifer and waived all dispositi<Hi to censure the 
officers of the boat, in his sympathy with the 
general feeling? 

From these two instances may clearly be seen 
the great importance of choosing, with care, our 
associates. If we mingle with those who make 
light of both human and divine laws, we shall be 
led into the same error, and sink, instead of 
rising, in the scale of moral excellence. But if 
we choose more wisely our companions, we shall 
not only be elevated ourselves, but help to ele- 
vate others. 

In speaking of the origin, nature, and destiny 
of man, we showed how, after attaining the low- 
est point in the circle of declension from good, 
a return to true order had commenced, and had 
been in progress now for nearly two centuries. 
And we also briefly alluded, in another place, to 
the fact, that the commencement of every man's 
duties in aiding this return began at the age of 
responsibility, or when he became freed from 
the trammels of minorship. And we will here 
state, that only just so far as each man elevates 
himself by refraining from all evil acts, does he, 
or can he, do any thing for the general return to 
true order. He may build churches, and send 
forth missionaries, and be devout in his obser- 
vances of all rdigious ordinances ; hut still he has 
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done nothing in this great work, unless he have 
actually shunned evils in his OMrn life, as sins. 
If this be done, he has really and truly removed 
evil in the world, and made way for the influx 
of good. 

Keeping all this in view, — the whole subject 
of his duties and his danger, — every young man 
may see how much depends upon his choice of 
associates. If he mingle with those who are gov- 
erned by right principles, his own good purposes 
will be strengthened, and he will strengthen oth- 
ers in return. But if he mingle with those who 
make light of virtue, and revel in selfish and 
sensual indulgences^ he will find his own respect 
for virtue, growing weaker, and he will gradually 
become more and more in love with the grosser 
enjojonents of sense, that drag a man doMrnward, 
instead of lifting him upward, and throw a mist 
of obscurity over all his moral perceptions. 

It not unfi'equently happens, that young men 
— either fi*om feeling the dangers attendant upon 
associations with others, or from a natural disin- 
clination for society — seclude themselves, and 
take for companions ' books and their own 
thoughts, becoming hermits in the very mids* 
of society. This is an error that effectually pre- 
vents a healthy development of character. One 
of the first laws of our being is the law of associ- 
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ation, and wfaoeTer disregards it^ dievegards not 
only his own, but the common good. Society is 
a man in a larger form, and we are all members, 
and must act in concert with the rest, and do 
our duty to the whole, or we shall find ourselves 
— like a hand that lies inactively appropriating 
the life-blood that flows into it, without doing 
any thing for the whole body — gradually losing 
our power, and withering away into mental im- 
potency. 

That society is a man in a larger form, may 
be seen on a moment's reflection. And as this 
is a very important truth, upon the right un- 
derstanding of which the health of society de- 
pends, we will here endeavor to make it a{^arent 
The common perception that it is so, causes the 
king, or supr^ne officer in a government, to be 
called the head of the nation. 

It is known that no two men are precisely 
alike in appearance, disposition, or ability ; that 
BO two men are able to do the same thing with 
equal skill; and it is also known that there is 
some one thing in which every particular man 
can excel his fellow, if he will but direct to that 
thing all the powers of both his mind and body. 
One man comes into the province of the head, 
and his chief delight and activities consist in 
« regard to things of government, either in the 
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affairs of the nation, as a whole, or in some one 
of its thousand subdivisions into lesser associa- 
tions. He sees ends, caujses, and effects far 
more clearly than his neighbor, who may be, 
perhaps, in the province of the hand, and ever 
ready to execute what others plan. The one is 
a man of thought, the other of execution, and 
they act in harmony in the* attainment of the 
general good; one is not more honorable than 
another, except so far as he does his appropriate 
work more faithfully. It w6uld be an interesting 
task to trace here the cortespondence between 
the attributes and functions of common society, 
and those of the individual man ; but a mere dec- 
laration of the fact, with the simple and appa- 
rent illustration of it that we have given, will 
cause it to strike almost every one as true, and 
enable every one to trace out this correspondence 
for himself But, if there are any who cannot 
comprehend what has been assumed in regard to 
society being a man in a larger form, let them 
consider this plain proposition. Society is an ag- 
gregate of individual men, and must, therefore, 
be the complex of those qualities, attributes, 
wants, and abilities, which appertain to individ- 
ual men ; consequently, society is a greater man, 
and must be sustained in health by an observance 
of the laws which preserve the individual. 
4» 
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The conclusion arrived at in the last sentence 
is what we are particularly desirous of impressing 
upon the minds of such of our readers as fed 
inclined to separate themselves from society^ and 
live in selfish seclusion. All the members of the 
body act in harmony : the eye sees not for itself; 
Ae ear hears not for itself; the hand works not 
tot itself; but all labor for the common good, 
while each part is sustained from the whole. If 
any part ceases to perform its functions, that part 
at once begins to suffer decay; its muscles 
shrink, its veins and arteries decrease in volume, 
the blood circulates feebly through it; it be- 
comes weak and helpless, and affedts the whole 
body with disease more or less serious, as the 
part approaches or is more remote from the 
seat of life. Just such will be the effect pro- 
duced in every case where a man deliberately 
withdraws himself from the uses of society ; and 
the more serious will be the result, the higher the 
function he is qualified to fill. The duty of so- 
cial intercourse is not so imperative as the duty 
of performing faithfiilly the work of our office in 
life, be it what it may. Derelictions here, pro- 
duce the worst consequences. But, even where a 
man labors with diligence in his ordinary calling, 
and is faithfiil to all men in it, seclusion from 
friendly intercourse with his fellows will seriously 
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rnjnre him, for it will prerent the derdopintoi 
of those social rirtues so essential to the coun- 
teraction of that selfishness which is ever leading 
ns to see no good in others, and to have no re« 
gard for others' happiness. So long as this ia 
felt, we make no progression whatever in the as- 
cending circle of return to true order, and do 
nothing that reall j aids others in a similar pro- 
gression. 

Let every young man, then, seek for associa:* 
tidns in life ; but let him be exceedingly careful 
how he make his selection. Almost every thing 
depends npoa its being done with prudence. 



CHAPTER VI. 

^ nCPRQYBMENT OF THE MINII. 

No truth in science or morals,, nor any dtSI or 
aeoomplishment which a man obtains, is ever lost 
to him. Some time in his life he will find it use- 
fak. Youth is the season of acquirement, and 
maturor years the time of action ; and the acticMt 
of maturer years will be perfect or imperfect in 
an exact ratio with our eariier acquirconenta. 
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As but few young men venture upon the uncer- 
tain experiment of business immediately on be- 
coming of age, most of them have several years 
of freedom from its absorbing cares, and an op- 
portunity for study, in which many things may 
be learned, that will, some time in after life, be 
found of great importance. The character of 
these studies should be governed very much by 
the particular calling in which a young man is 
engaged. As, for instance^ if he have chosen 
commercial pursuits, he will find in an acquire^ 
ment of a knowledge of the modem languages 
a very important means of future advancement 
If honest and competent as a clerk, he may be 
selected as best fitted, from his acquaintance 
with German, French, or Spanish, to conduct a 
voyage as supercargo, that will not only mate- 
rially increase his income, but give him an oppor- 
tunity of seeing foreign nations and coming into 
actual business contact with them — that most 
important means of enlarging our ideas, correct- 
ing false impressions, and maturing our judgments 
in those matters of the world that are so essential 
.to success. And so of every other pursuit or 
calling in which a young man may be engaged. 
Some particular branch of information will be 
found to aid materially his advancement therein, 
and secure his fiiture welMoing. How to direct 
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ariglxt his effcHrts, every one must decide for him- 
self, from the circumstances of his own position. 
But eren where no means of using the infor- 

i mation prqposed to be obtained is presented to 
the mind, every opportunity for improvement 
should be embraced, and those branches of 
knowledge cultivated that accord best with the 
tastes and inclinations. One or two hours of 

^ well-directed study, each day, will furnish the 
mind, in a few years, with a vast amount of i]>- 
formation on all subjects, not a single item of 
which will be valueless, but, some time in life, 
be of use to the possessor. 

Books of facts and books of princ^>le8 should 
make by far the larger portion of a young man's 
reading, and works of fancy and fiction be re- 
sorted to only as mental recreaticms, or the 
means <^ improving the taste. The first are 
essential to the formation of his rational mind ; 
they contain the food by which it is nourished, 
and firom which it grows into maturity and vigor. 
If, instead of this kind of reading, mere fiction 
be resorted to, a puny intellectual growth will 
be the consequence, and, instead of there being 
ikke soundness of true mental force and discrimi- 
nation, there will be only the weakness of a 
trifling sentimentality. History, biography, and 
travels, furnish the mind with the main fkcU to 
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be obtained by mere reading, while the abstrusar 
facts of science, even more necessary than these 
to be known, must be acquired hf something 
more than this superficial mode — by patient 
and laborious study ; but this patience and labor 
receive a rich reward. Another and equally im- 
portant branch of reading is that of mental and 
moral philosophy. There is danger here of ac- 
quiring false views ; for these abound in nearly ^ 
every philosophical work extant. History re- 
cords the naked facts that have transpired; biog- 
raphy tells the story of a man's life; and the book 
of travel opens up to us the manners, customs, 
and peculiarities of other nations. We read 
them all, and form our own conclusions from the 
facts stated. But books of philosophy come to 
us as grave teachers, with precepts for our gov- 
ernment in actual life. They assume to under- 
stand the constituents of the human mind, and 
to lay down laws for its government. Of these 
books there are many, and all with systems more 
or less variant with each other. They cannot all 
be true, of course. " What, then, am I to do! 
Who is to lead me into a true system of philoso- 
phy ? " we hear asked ; and we answer, " Your 
own reason, guided by an earnest desire for the 
truth for its own sake." Prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good. 
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This, at first sight, may seem very unsatisfac- 
tory kind of advice ; but it is the only advice we 
can conscientiously give. No man can truly 
believe any thing that he does not understand ; 
and therefore nothing can be truth to him that 
does not come within the scope of his own 
reason. Systems of philosophy, when presented 
to him, ought to be examined ; but nothing that 
they advance should be received as truth, unless 
his own rationality approve. The test of all 
truth is its ability to lead to good. To take a 
thing for granted because it is gravely stated as 
truth by a man who has the reputation of being 
a great philosopher, is the worst of folly. Even 
if the proposition be true, it is a truth to no one 
unless it be rationally perceived. A man may 
assent to it, but it is not a living, but only a dead 
assent He is none the wiser. 

As the precept, ''Man, know thyself,'' is to 
all one of vital moment, and as no man can 
prc^rly know himself unless he understand 
something of his mental and moral nature, we 
will make a few plain statements on the subject, 
firom which any one may derive clear ideas, and 
be able to understand his own mental operations, 
and the laws that govern them. Such a knowl- 
edge will enable him to separate the wheat from 
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the chaff in hooks, and store op the wheat in 
the garner of his innermost thoughts. 

The mind of man is threefdd. It consists of 
affection, thought, and power; or will, under* 
standing, and action. The will is man's love, or 
very life, the moving impulse of his being ; his 
understanding gives a fcvm to this affection, 
clothing it in thoughts ; and from both together 
flows forth activity. In the will of man, which is 
his love, or life, resides his ends ; these work by 
his understanding, or reasoning faculty, in the 
procurement of means to their gratification ; and 
when all is prepared, from both flows forth activi- 
ty in real life. It will require but little reflection 
to make this clearly apparent. A man has some 
end in view, which is a desire for something; 
this is the first impulse he feels. He never 
thinks first, but slwhyafeeb or desires first, and 
thought is but the consequence. As just said, 
a man has some end in view, which is a desire 
for something ; immediately his reasoning powers 
awake, and eagerly search about for the means 
by which that end may be obtained ; but still a 
man might desire forever, and think forever, and 
no effect would be produced, if both affection 
and thought did not ccmsummate themselves in 
action. In the erection of a house, the fost 
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thing 18 a desire for a building suitable for a 
certain porpoee; then the understanding takes 
up the matter, and wisely determines what is to 
be done, and decides upon the best modes of 
doing it ; and, lastly, all the machinery required 
is put in operation, and the building is com- 
pleted, the end accomplished. 

That all this is true, the simplest mind can 
see at a glance. Now, we wish further to say, 
that whatever be the quality of the mind's affec- 
tion, such will be the quality of the thoughts that 
are prompted by this affection, and such the 
quality of the ultimate action ; if good, good ; if 
bad, bad. An evil will acts by false thoughts, 
and produces evil actions ; while a good will acts 
by true thoughts, and produces good actions. 

This philosophy of the human mind, simple 
and comprehensive as it is, is now seen to be 
eminently practical. It causes a man to think 
well of his ends ; and the quality of these he can 
see in his actions, for they reflect the ends which 
govern a man as clearly as a mirror reflects his 
face. If the act be wrong, the end in view, from 
which that action flowed as a natural result, 
must be wrong also ; for a sweet fountain cannot 
send forth bitter waters. 

Ever keeping in view ^is law of the human 
mind, the young adventurer on the sea of metar 
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physical knowledge will at all times be able to 
determine • his position, and to discriminate be- 
tween the true and false lights by which he is 
compelled to steer his soul-laden bark. 

Man's study of himself, aided by certain data 
in the outset, is full of interest, and fraught with 
the most important results. He who carefully 
observes the operations of his own mind, is soon 
able to correct false views, and soon acquires a 
soundness of thinking on all subjects. He 
makes a stronger impression on society ; his in- 
fluence widens daily. 

Very many considerations might be urged 
upon young men by which to make them feel 
the importance of improving their minds in every 
possible way; the highest consideration we can 
urge is that of man's duties to common society, 
and the impossibility of his discharging them 
efficiently, unless every power of his mind be 
cultivated to the extent of the opportunities 
afforded him. But too few are able to feel so 
unselfish a consideration as this, and they must 
be moved by the lower influences of respecta- 
bility, eminence, or the possession of wealth, ah 
or some of which, are the rewards that follow the 
cultivation of man's intellectual ability. An ig- 
norant man may get rich, but he cannot rise into 
intellectual society ; he can never be any thing 
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in the world except a mere money-maker, nor be 
esteemed for any thing but his wealth. He con- 
tributes nothing toward the world's true ad- 
vancement ; he is, after all, but a drone in the 
social hive ; and when he dies, his memory soon 
perishes with him, unless he provides for having 
it inscribed upon some imposing edifice, built 
by the money he could no longer use for his 
own selfish purposes — to no truly great man an 
enviable fame. 



CHAPTER VH. 

SELF-EDUCATION. 

Although the improvement of our minds, in 
the way just alluded to, is, to all intents, self- 
education, yet by that term here we mean some- 
thing more than was contemplated in the pre- 
ceding chapter. There are a very large number 
of young men, just entering upon life, of good 
minds, but deficient educations, who, from this 
cause, are kept back, and labor under great dis- 
abilities. Many of these are mechanise, and 
others have no regular calling whatever, and 
find it very difficult to earn any thing beyond a 
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Tery meagre support Upon these we would 
urge, with great earnestness, the duty of self- 
education, so called. The deficiencies of early 
years need not keep them hack from positions of 
eminence in society — those positions awarded 
only to men of intellectual force and sound in- 
formation — if they will but strive for them. A 
vast amount of knowledge may be gained in the 
course of a few years, by rightly employing those 
leisure hours which every one has; and this 
knowledge, if of a practical kind, will always 
insure to a man the means of elevation in the 
world. 

A young man who is a mechanic, able to earn 
only from six to ten dollars per week, must re- 
main a mechanic all his life, unless he have the 
ability to do something else from which a larger 
income b to be obtained. He may become a 
master workman, it is true ; but this will depend 
upon the character of his mind, and the kind of 
business he is engaged in. It is not every trade 
which a young man can set up for himself. 
Mare capital than a journeyman mechanic can 
ordinarily obtain is often required. 

A young mechanic, who has possessed but few 
educational advantages, will find himself deficient 
in many things, and be painfully conscious of his 

^ity to procure a comfortable livelihood for 
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ihimself and those who may happen to he de- 
pendent upon him, if at some future day loss of 
health, casualty, or other circumstance, should 
render him unahle to work at his trade. The 
first business of such a one ought to be, the ac- 
quirement of some kind of knowledge that could 
• be used to advantage, were such a state of things 
ever to occur* And we would recommend to 
every one so situated to turn his attention to two 
things: first, the acquirement of a thorough 
knowledge of figures and account-keeping ; and 
second, to the improvement of his handwriting. 
He will find ample leisure for this. But he must 
not be discouraged if his progress be slow j if 
he make any progress at all, that should encour- 
age him to persevere ; and if, after an application 
of two, three, or even four years to this and other 
branches of study and information, he be reward- 
ed by obtaining a situation as clerk, with an in- 
creased income and lighter labor, he will not 
think it has cost him too dear. 

Some years ago, we knew a lad, of no remark- 
able quickness, of intellect, who was apprenticed 
to 4 trade at the age of thirteen years. For two 
years previously, he had been at work, so that 
all his education had been acquired from the 
time he could go to school until he was eleven 
years old ; and while at school, he was rather p 
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dull boy^ and did not advance as rapidly aa moat 
cfaildreo. Daring his apprenticeship, which coxt^ 
tinned through a period of nearly seven years^ 
something inspired his mind with a desire for 
knowledge, and he commenced reading and study* 
ing at times when his fellow-apprentices were at 
play or sitting idly about, in the few books to * 
which he could get access. As he had no one 
to direct his studies, they were, of course, attend* 
ed with many disadvantages and drawbacks, and 
he was conq>elled to pick up, here and there, the 
information he desired upon any subject, and 
often to abandon the pursuit, and turn to some 
other branch of knowledge, because the few 
books he could attain were little more than ele* 
mentary works, or mere abridgments. But, the 
more he learned, the more he found there was to 
learn, and the more eager he became for infer* 
mation on all soisjecta. He was about eighteen 
years of age when he began to have good reason 
to fear that he would not be able to follow the 
trade he was learning, as a means of livelihood ; 
that his health would not permit him to work at 
it much beyond the time when he was to be free. 
For a while, this caused him great depression of 
rpirits ; but he was not of a temper long to de- 
ipond under any circumstances, for he had a 
consciousness of internal power, and this led him 
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to action, rather than the indulgence of gloomy 
forebodings. What we have advised in the pre* 
ceding paragraph, was the snggestion of his own 
mind. He felt that a knowledge of account-keep* 
ing, with the ability to write a fair business hand, 
would be of the first importance to him, in case 
he were unable to gain a livelihood by working 
at the trade he was learning. All his efforts 
were now directed to an acquirement of the 
knowledge and skill needed. He began by 
taking up an arithmetic and going through it, 
beginning at " Compound Division," and ending 
with "Promiscuous Cluestions." This was the 
work of an entire winter, and the time spent at 
it was generally from one to two hours in every 
tw^ity-four. In doing this, his aim was to ao« 
qaire a facility for making all kinds of calcula- 
tions required in business. During this time, 
he wrote firom one to two pages in a copy-book 
every day, and made a very great improvement 
in writing. All this was done without omitting' 
any of his regular employments, or in the least 
neglecting the interests of his master, who 
never once had cause to make a complaint 
against him. 

After he had gained the arithmetical knowl- 
edge he desired, our young friend commenced 
the study of book-keeping, and soon understood 
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the whole theory of accounts; but here he 
wanted more practical knowledge than the mere 
making of fictitious entries, &rc., on a few sheets 
of paper called a day-book, and posting from 
these to a few sheets more, called a ledger ; and 
the opportunity of gaining it soon occurred. 
His master had always kept his own books, 
though in a bungling manner ; but his business 
had increased so much that a more thorough sys- 
tem was required, and he was about employing a 
regular clerk to take charge of them. This fact 
came accidentally to the ears of his apprentice, 
who, after turning the matter carefully over in 
his mind, ventured to offer his services, and pro- 
posed to do the work in the evening, after his 
regular day's labor was done. To this his mas- 
ter, after satisfying himself that the boy under- 
stood something about book-keeping, very readily 
assented, and, purchasing an entire new set of 
books, set him to work in opening them, and 
transferring all the accounts from the old ledger. 
This occupied him about a week, during which 
time he did nothing else. The work was very 
neatly and correctly done, and plefised his mas* 
ter so well, that he offered him the option of re- 
maining in the shop, or assisting him in the gen- 
eral management of the business, and taking 
charge of the books and collections. No prc^po* 
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sition could have been more agreeable. It was 
accepted at once. In this new department he 
remained until he was of age, and was then em- 
ployed in the same capacity, at a salary at least 
two hundred dollars a year more than he could 
have earned by working at his trade. 

This young man's desire for improvement did 
not stop with the first reward of his diligence in 
acquiring useful information. A love for mathe- 
matical studies had been awakened, and algebra, 
mensuration, geometry, and all the higher and 
abstruser branches, one after the other, became 
the subjects of patient investigation. By the 
time he was firee, he understood more about 
them than one half of the young men who have 
enjoyed all the facilities afforded by the best lit- 
erary institutions. Three years after his time of 
service expired, he obtained a situation in a 
corps of engineers, just commencing the survey 
of a long line of railroads, since constructed, at 
a salary of one thousand dollars a year. Here 
he had a fine chance to display his ability; and 
he did it to such good purpose, that, before the 
expiration of twelve months, he was employed to 
conduct several surveys at the south, firom which 
•he derived an income of twenty-five hundred 
dollars a year for two years. He never returned 
to the north, except as a visitor. After the lur- 
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?eys were made, he received an appointment as 
professor of mathematics in a southern college — 
a situation that he still retains. He is now con- 
sidered one of the first mathematicians in the 
country. 

Fellow-apprentices with the individual of 
whom we have been speaking, were lads who 
had enjoyed greater advantages of education, 
and who were blessed with quicker intellects. 
But while he was diligently seeking to improve 
himself, they were content with their acquire- 
ments, and preferred idleness or mere amusement 
to study. This was the simple fact that lay at 
the foundation of the different results. Each 
one of them might have become as eminent in 
some pursuit for which a peculiitr formation of 
mind particularly fitted him. 

Very many instances of results similar to the 
one just stated have fallen under the writer's ob- 
servation. He could point to a single shop, out 
of which have come at least half a dozen men, 
now more or less eminent in the professions. 
They were poor boys, with few advantages, and 
early in life put out to trades by their parents, 
who had not the means of preparing them for 
higher walks of usefulness. In one or two of 
them the thirst for knowledge was felt, and they 
inspired the others with a feeling of noble emu- 
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atioiL Their leisure hours were spent in study, 
each one in the branches that suited best his 
taste and inclinations. Most of them chose 
medicine as a profession, and laid the ground- 
work of a knowledge of thfe healing art in a 
commencement of the study of anatomy. A 
physician, a friend of one of the young men, 
generously offered them all the facilities his 
office afforded, with advice as* to the order of 
their studies. These were pursued with great 
diligence late at night and early in the morning, 
so as not to interfere with their working hours, 
or their duties to their master, who never had 
cause to complain that their work was not well 
done. One of them had the misfortune to have 
a natural obtuseness of intellect. It cost him 
three times the labor that it did any of the rest 
to acquire the same amount ^f information ; but 
what he lacked in quickness of comprehension, 
he made up in more intense and more prolonged 
application. So much interested did this young 
man become, and so eager was he in the pursuit 
of his anatomical investigations, that, upon an 
arm, which he obtained for dissection, he worked 
sometimes for nearly the whole night, and until it 
became so offensive, that his mother, with whom 
he boarded, discovered what he was about, and 
was so shocked, that he was obliged to give up the 
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precious bundle of arteries, nerves, and muscles, 
virhich he had obtained at some cost, and which 
had afforded him so much pleasure and instruc- 
tion. With another arm he viras more successful, 
carrying it backwards and f<^wards, under his 
cloak, from his home to the shop, and working 
at it every moment that he could get, until he 
had completed a beautiful preparation, which he 
no doubt still possesses, as a trophy of his early 
achievements in this highly attractive and inter- 
esting branch of science. He is now a physician 
in one of the Atlantic cities, with a large prac- 
tice. 

Two of these apprentice boys are now clergy- 
men, one became a surgeon in the army, two are 
regular practising physicians, and the other has 
passed beyond our observation. 

Self-education is something very different from 
mere reading by way of amusement. It requires 
prolonged and laborious study. The cultivation 
of a taste for reading is all very well ; but mere 
reading does little toward advancing any one in 
the world — little toward preparing him for a 
higher station than the one he fills. The knowl- 
edge which fits a man for eminence in any pro- 
fession or calling, is not acquired without patient, 
long-continued, and earnest application. Read- 
ing is resorted to by very many as a means of 
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middng an idle hour pass more pleasantly ; others 
hare a natural desire to obtdn information on a 
variety of subjects, and. read, for the gratification 
of that desire, history, biography, travels, and 
the current publications on all the various sub* 
jects thajt generally interest readers of taste and 
intelligence. The first class are mainly novel- 
readers. These, if they do not actually stand 
still, make but little advance in intellectual im- 
provement. Between theatr&>going, visiting, and 
this kind of reading, nearly all their leisure time 
is spent. Such persons generally make agreea- 
ble companions in mixed companies, where ccm- 
versation is light and rambling. They have some 
taste, from reading so much about matters of 
taste in works of fiction, and from being familiar 
with criticisms on tfie stage; and have a very 
good idea of the current events of the day. 
Such characters are very good in their place; 
but they do not help to advance, except with, it 
may be, the force of a little finger, the great 
movements of the age. Still they generally have 
a very good opinion of themselves, and trade 
<piite extensively on their small intellectual capital. 
The other class of readers alluded to are of a 
higher order ; but their reading does not amount 
to a great deal more than to make them think 
tlMOMdvea fiv more inteUigent than the mass 
6 
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of the pec^le, unless what they acquire be made 
useful somewhere in their ordinary pursuits 
in life. And here we would remark, that it is 
the use to which a man can apply what he 
receives, that determines its real value ; and that 
but little of sterling worth can be received, ex- 
cept by an earnest and concentrated effort of the 
mind. 

Mere reading, therefore, although of impor- 
tance in itself, as a means of enlarging our ideas 
and correcting and refining our tastes, does not 
give a man much power — does not help him to 
rise above the position in which circumstances 
may have originally placed him. It is study that 
does this. Franklin the printer's boy did not 
become Franklin the philosc^her and statesman, 
by reading only, but by stiffly ; and we do not 
hear of his studying under teachers, and of 
being guided by them — for, like many of you, he 
did not possess these high advantages, — but his 
education progressed under the supervision of 
his own mind. He had to feel his way along, 
and to correct his own errors, ever and anon, as 
the dawning of fresh light enabled him to see 
them. And you may' do the same ; you, with 
few acquirements now, and few opportunities, 
may, if you only will it, become as useful and em- 
inent a man as Franklin. But you must work 
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for it. Diligently and earnestly must you labor, 
or you cannot stand side by side, in after years, 
with the men who have become distinguished for 
the important services they have been able to 
render their fellows. 

In regard to self^ducation, no specific rules 
can be laid down, nor any course of study 
pointed out All will depend upon the capacity, 
situation, and pecdliar character of the individ- 
ual. Inherent in every one is a capacity for the 
doing of some one thing better than another ; 
and in the exercise of this natural ability every 
man attains his true place in society. From a 
common perception of this fact, it has become 
a habit with judicious parents and guardians to 
consult the youth under their charge in regard 
to their future callings, and to be governed very 
much by the preferences they express. One lad, 
who feels the necessity of improving himself, 
may turn all his thoughts, and direct all his in- 
vestigations, toward gaining a knowledge of 
the principles upon which the branch of art he 
may be engaged in learning is founded, in order 
that, when he becomes a man, he may, with more 
intelligence and certainty of success, prosecute 
his trade. Whoever does this may depend upon 
finding full scope for all the knowledge he thus 
acquires, and be sure of rising above his less 
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ambitious fellows. Another may look away from 
his trade, and be emulous of distinction in some 
other pursuit, and this will give a different direc- 
tion to his course of study ; and he will become a 
statesman or a merchant, or, it may be, rise into 
some one of the learned professions ; for to rise 
above the great mass, who will not apply them- 
selves, is the unfailing result of patient and thor- 
ough self^ucation. 



CHAPTER Vra. 



ACCOBfPUSBlfKNTS. 



Music, dancing, and a truly polished and 
graceful manner in social intercourse, with a 
knowledge of those modes and forms that are 
founded upon a just regard of man for man, 
which prevail in society, are known as accom- 
plishments. With regard to the first of these, 
there is but little difference of opinion ; the sec- 
ond has many warm advocates, and many bitter 
and unrelenting opponents, who see in it evil, 
and only evil ; and there are some who appear to 
think any serious regard to the latter, especially 
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the making of rules for observance, a sign of 
weakness and folly. 

As respects music, it is clear to us, that, if a 
young man have any taste at all in that way, he 
ought by all means to cultivate it. It will not 
only extend greatly his own means of enjoyment, 
but give him the power of contributing much to 
the enjoyment of others. We do not think it 
would be wise for him to devote all his leisure 
time to music, to the neglect of other and graver 
pursuits ; but there are times when the mind 
wearies of thought, and will be refreshed and 
strengthened to attempt new efforts, if its slum- 
bering affections be awakened into life and activ- 
ity by music. While words give utterance to 
the thoughts of the mind, music expresses its 
affections ; and thoughts when uttered, and feel- 
ings when expressed, are in greater fulness and 
power. So well satisfied are we that there is 
great use in the cultivation of music, that we 
believe all men who are ignorant of the science 
have defects which no cultivation of the intellect 
alone can possibly overcome. 

Against dancing much has been urged, but 
nothing that we have seen having any basis in 
rationd truth. It has been called sinful; but 
nothing is sinful except what is done from evil 
intent Some have said that it awakens impure 
6» 
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eye, the glowing cheek, and the smiling lip, 
attest the pleasure that is felt by each. A 
pleasure in what? In consummating an evil 
purpose? None will say that. There is de^ 
light, and it must be either in good or evil. 
Is it in evil 1 And if so, in what does it con- 
sist? The dancers are virtuous maidens and 
young men of good principles, who, to the sound 
of music, have arranged themselves upon the 
floor, and are moving their bodies in harmony 
with it. It is not evil, we unhesitatingly say, 
but good ; for it is always good for the mind to 
flow down into external acts that are in them- 
selves innocent, and encourage kindness and 
good-will from one toward another ; and this is 
precisely what occurs in dancing. The objec- 
tions against its abuse are as good as objections 
against the abuse of any thing else, but no better. 
Another use of dancing is, that it gives a young 
man an easier and more graceful carriage, with 
more freedom in his social intercourse. It also 
aids him in acquiring a self-possession in com- 
pany, which is so necessary for the pleasure of 
all, yet so hard to attain in mere conversational 
circles, or even in the half-awkward promenade, 
into which a stiff and formal sitting party is 
sometimes broken up by an effort, soon to sub- 
side again into its score of little circles, all de- 
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tach^d from the rest, and feding nothing in oom- 
mon with the whole. 

By all means, take lessons in dancing, if you 
have not yet done so, we would say to every- 
young man. D<m't let an awkward bashfulness 
prevent your doing so ; for it is one of the very 
best means you can sidapt for its correction. 
You are a social being, and are bound to min^ 
in society, both for your own good and the good 
of others. You are under obligation to give 
your quota to the general enjoyment, and under 
a like obligation to take your own in return, for 
the sake of that healthy flow of ^irits so essen- 
tial to the right performance of all our duties in 
life. And, unless you have those accompiisli- 
ments that are common in polite society, you 
can neither give nor receive all the benefits that 
spring from right social intercourse. 

The laws of etiquette, or those conventicmal 
forms of good breeding, which prevail in society, 
when they are founded upon a just regard of 
man for man, should always be observed. Among 
these laws, as found in books of etiquette, are 
many which have in them no vital principle -^ 
which are the mere ofl&pring of a siddy pride. 
They may be known from the fact tiiat they are 
not based upon a generous consideration of dih- 
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ers. These may be observed or not, as any one 
thinks best ; and, when among those who make 
it a point to observe them, we should think it 
wise not to interrupt the general good feeling by 
their violation, unless a principle were involved. 
It is not wrong in itself to drink tea from your 
saucer instead of your cup, nor to eat with your 
knife instead of your fork; still, as these are 
usages of polite society, a man of good common 
sense will observe them when in company, no 
matter how partial he may be to his knife and 
saucer. 

We would recommend to every young man to 
read carefully one or more books on etiquette 
and good-breeding, and thereby acquaint him- 
self with the laws that are observed in polite so- 
ciety. We would not, however, advise him to 
adopt all the forms and observances there laid 
down, but to take each one, and analyze it care- 
fully, and see upon what it is based — pride or 
the kind consideration of others ; and where he 
finds that a violation of the law will subject any 
one to unnecessary pain or annoyance, he should 
carefully obey it under all circumstances. 

A true gentleman — that is, one who really 
regards with feelings of disinterested kindness 
his felV>w-man — will rarely commit any glaring 
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violation of good manners. To such a one the 
study of those rules established as usages in po- 
lite society, will afford much matter for reflec- 
tion, and he will readily distinguish between 
the good and the bad. He will find much that 
is the mere offspring of pride, vanity, and a 
fancied idea of importance ; but he will find 
much more that is based upon a just regard of 
man for man. We were particularly struck with 
the closing paragraph of a book of this kind, 
which contains much more than a fair proportion 
of bad reasons for observing some very good 
rules. It is as follows: "Gentility is neither 
in birth, manner, nor fashion, but in the mind. 
A high sense of honor — a determination never 
to take a mean advantage of another — an adhe- 
rence to truth, delicacy, and politeness toward 
those with whom you have any dealings, are 
the essential and distinguishing characteristics 

of a GENTLEMAN." 

This is every word true. A man may have the 
most accurate knowledge of all the rules of eti- 
quette, and most carefiiUy observe them ; but if 
he have not the above qualities, he is not a gen- 
tleman. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AMUSBMSNTS. 

Eteby young man should enter upon life with 
an earnest purpose. He will hare need of pa- 
tiencoi fortitude, energy, and intense thought, in 
OTercoming the difficulties that must be encoun^ 
tered before his day of trial be OTer. Life has 
been, called a warfare^ and truly so called. It is 
a warfare with enemies both within and with- 
out — enemies of the flesh and enemies of the 
qpirit He has to contend, in the world, against 
the selfishness that would crush every man's in- 
terest in the attainment of its own ends ; and to 
contend with the same i^irit of selfishness in his 
own heart, that is ever prompting him to seek 
an advantage at the sacrifice of others' good. 
Hi^y for him if, when he fall into temptation, 
he do not faU in temptation, but stand fast by 
his integrity. 

"If life, then, he so grave a matter, what 
has man to do with amusements?" we hear 
asked. " h^ these Qonflicts with foes within an4 
wi^out, one would thinly ^he heart could ^evef 
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heave up with a glad emotion, the eye never 
brighten, nor the lip smile." 

And such could never be the case, if the strife 
were incessant — if, after a fierce conflict, there 
did not come a season of repose, in which both 
mind and body could rest, and be refi-eshed and 
invigcM-ated for new combats. It has been as- 
sumed — and it is evidently a true position — that 
inaction is not the rest that re-invigorates the ex- 
hausted energies of either the mind or body, but 
a new direction of effort, by which new muscles 
of the body, or new faculties of the mind, are 
brought into activity. The true repose, then, 
which should follow every life-conflict — and they 
are of almost daily occurrence — is an entire di- 
version of the thoughts and feelings into some 
new channel. If this be not done, there can be 
no rest ; for the current of thought will flow on 
unchecked, until the miud becomes diseased, and 
loses half its power. 

And herein we see the use of amusements, or 
those innocent employments that divert the mind, 
aqd fill it with pleasing emotions. After the 
business of the day is over, these come in their 
, natural order, to refiresh and strengthen for new 
efforts ; and it is more in accordance with the 
dictates of right reason to seek for re-invigora- 
^ion in these than in dull inaction. To play a 
7 
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game of draughts or chess will do a man more 
good, after a day of labor and care, than to 
spend his evening in Ibunging on the sofa. And 
he will find the gay doings of a social party of 
far more benefit to him, if he make one of, and 
enter into the spirit of that party, than he will to 
sit out his evening, brooding over the disappoint- 
ments and crosses of to-day, or sadly contem- 
plating the trials of to-morrow. 

Amusements, therefore, we hold to be essential 
to the health of both body and mind. But, like 
every other good, they are liable to be perverted ; 
and the young are more in danger of perverting 
them than those who have passed the prime of 
life. Nearly all the various amusements, public 
and private, that are entered into at this day, are 
innocent and useful in themselves, although some 
of them are sadly perverted to evil ends. Dan- 
cing, games, concerts, the opera, scenic repre- 
sentations, etc., are all good in themselves, and 
may be enjoyed innocently and beneficially by 
all. In cards, for instance, there is no evil ab- 
stractly, nor in a game of cards ; but gambling 
is a great evil — one from which every honest 
mind shrinks with horror. When made a school 
of morals, the stage is a powerful teacher of 
truth, because it shows us vice or virtue in living 
personifications ; but as it now is, we are corn- 
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pelled to acknowledge that it is a poor place of 
resort for the strengthening of virtuous princi- 
ples. 

At all suitable times, young men will find it 
useful to seek for recreations and innocent 
amusements. It will give theur minds a health- 
ier tone, and bring them into associations differ- 
ent fi'om business associations, by which they 
will be able to see new phases of character, and 
judge more kindly of their fellows. In business, 
each one seeks his own interest; there is no 
generous deference to the interests of others, 
and men grow daily more and more selfish; but 
in social intercourse, one defers to another; 
there is the form of self-sacrifice for the good of 
others, at least, and we would fain believe no 
little of its essence. 

From this brief presentation of the subject, 
every one must see that' the views taken by 
those who animadvert against amusements, as 
either sinfiil or entirely useless, are erroneous, 
and founded upon false notions of man's moral 
nature. Our life here is for the development 
and perfection of our characters as immortal 
beings, created originally in true order, and now 
afforded all possible means for a return to true 
order. In true order, every affection of the 
mind, when it comes into activity, produces de- 
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light ; and as a love of good is the vital princi- 
ple of true order, when man is restored to what 
he has lost, his highest and purest delight will be 
in doing good. Delight or pleasure, then, is not 
evil, but good, provided it does not flow from the 
consummation of an evil purpose. It is the 
healthy reaction of the mind upon orderly effort, 
and strengthens and prepares it for new and 
higher efforts. Take away all delight as the re- 
ward of effort, and see how quickly the cheek 
fades and the eye grows dim ! 

If, then, delight or pleasure be not wrong in 
the abstract, the seeking of amusements, as means 
of recreation, after the mind is overwearied by 
long and oft-repeated efforts, cannot be wrong ; 
and this every mind not sadly warped by false views 
must see. But to seek amusements as a means 
of '^ killing time,'' as some do, or as the occupa- 
tions instead of the occasional recreations of life, 
is to pervert them from their true object, and to 
make them highly injurious, instead of beneficial. 
To engage, night after night, in a trial of skill in 
, games, — to spend two or three evenings every 
week at balls and parties, or attending theatric or 
operatic performances, — must enervate instead 
of strengthening the mind, and will inevitably 
hinder any young man from rising into distin- 
guished positions of usefulness in society. After 
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the business of the day, the mind will ordinarily 
find a means of healthy reaction in intellectual 
pursuits, which form a part of some leading pur- 
pose by which a man's life is governed ; amus^ 
ments come in as occasional means of restoring 
the wasted energies, and should be ent^ed into 
at intervals, as absolutely essential to the con- 
tinued healthy activity of our minds. 



CHAPTER X. 

8BLF-K30VBRN1ISNT. 

There are two kinds of sel%ovemment, or 
the controlling of evil and disorderly propensi- 
ties — the one i^ringing fir(»n a regard to external 
considerations, such as the love of reputation, 
ease, or wealth, and the other firom an abstract 
regard to right principles. Sel^ovemment, 
from the first of these considerations, which is 
that which most prevails in common society, 
does not give a man any real power over him- 
self. His inward disorders are only caged as 
wild beasts, not subdued and brought under 
the control of opposite good principles; and 
7» 
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wh^i these restraints cease, they show them« 
BeLjen again with renewed power and activity. 
We see this in those who have attained an ad- 
vanced age, without truly, and from an internal 
ground, reforming the leading imfmlses of their 
lives. How melancholy a sight it is to see an ir- 
ritable, impatient, passionate old man ! and thi» 
every one is sore to become, if life is prolonged 
to second childhood, who does not subdue his ir- 
ritability, impatience, and passion, by struggling^ 
against them as evil tendencies of a corrupt na- 
ture, instead of merely concealing them from 
others in his ordinary intercourse in life, when it 
answers his purpose to do so, that his reputation 
may be preserved, or his selfish ends answered. 

Extreme old age is called second childhood. 
The reason of this designation is supposed to be 
in a resemblimce between the imbecility of old age 
and the helplessness of childhood. But a much 
higher and more instructive truth is at the basis 
of this supposed resemblance. A child is born in 
the innocence of ignorance, which is man's fijrst 
ftate : there is a likeness to this in his last state, 
if his life have been an orderly progression from 
reformation to regeneration ; or, in other words, 
if he have, after the laying, in early life, of a basis 
^ scientific truths, both natural and spiritual, by 
ineans of parents and teachers, elevated these 
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truiVs, by a rational adoption and practiie of 
them, into knowledge in his mind in mature life, 
and by the aid of them corrected the tendencies 
to evil in which he was bom. This likeness to 
childhood — which is a state of innocence from 
ignorance — is a state of innocence from wisdom. 
Imbecility is not the natural condition of old 
age, but wisdom ; which comes as the invariable 
consequence of a life well spent. But, alas! 
how few spend their lives well ! how few are 
governed by a regard for good and true princi- 
ples ! how few strive for the attainment of ends 
not thoroughly selfish ! and the melancholy result 
is, that few who attain old age, when the very 
life's love shows itself more plainly than at any 
other time, because less regard is then felt for 
external considerations, are in the innocence <^ 
wisdom. 

I'he love of self is disorderly, as we showed 
in the chapter on man's origin, nature, and des- 
tiny, and has in it the germ of all evils, no matter 
how direful. All insanities, therefore, which are 
states of disorder more or less excessive, have 
their origin in self-love. They cannot spring 
from a love of God and a love of the neighbor. 
Is it any wonder, then, that, after a man has pur- 
sued only selfish ends all his life, that in M age 
there should be something of insanity, or mental 
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imbecilitj, as a natural result? But a strife 
against the evils and disorders of our nature^ 
and a conquest of them, restores us to something 
of true order, in whioh we love the good of the 
whole, and seek it as an end, rather than our 
own good, as separate from the whole. A state 
of wisdom, instead of partial insanity, comes in 
old age, and life declines with the sun unob- 
scured by clouds, calm as a summer's day. 

To make all we wish to say clear, we will re- 
mark, that there are two states appertaining to 
the human mind — intellection and perception ; 
and that the latter succeeds the former. We 
first have a truth presented to our minds ; then 
we canvass it, and compare it with relations and 
c^posites, by means of the intellect or rational 
power of the mind; and after all this takes 
place, and we begin to regulate our lives by it, 
we have a clear perception that it is true, which 
no argument can obscure. Now, consider life 
as a whole, and all truths necessary for man's 
elevation as one truth. First, in his early days, 
this truth is taught to him, and it is a matter of 
memory only ; in mature years, he views it <»i 
all sides, canvasses it, tries it by all available 
standards, and, determining its quality, makes it 
the guide of his life. Old age comes on, and 
the intellect rests from its labors, in a clear per- 
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ception of the great truth of his whole life ; 
and this is a state of wisdom — the innocence 
of wisdom. What is the opposite of this state 
we have already declared; and limited indeed 
must have been his observation, who has not 
seen all around him the sad evidences of its 
existence. 

From what has now been advanced, the great 
importance of right self-government may be 
clearly seen. Every young man will discover in 
himself disorderly tendencies, and a disposition 
to infringe the rights and comforts of others, in 
seeking his own gratification. These are all 
evils, and must come under proper control, from 
right ends, or old age will find him, at last, with 
a host of ungovernable impulses struggling in 
his bosom, and overmastering him in every feeble 
effort he makes to subdue them. 

Right ends are a regard to others' good as 
well as our own ; and this regard may be felt and 
exercised as much in an effort to reform a habit 
of mind that acts as a hinderance to success in 
the world, as in the shunning of an evil that di" 
rectly injures our fellow-man ; for any thing that 
interferes with our success circumscribes our 
means of usefulness. 

We hardly deem it necessary to enter into any 
minute particulars as to the manner of self* 
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government. Every one understands enough of 
his own character to see its defects ; and when he 
understands the great importance of correcting 
these, and controlling those propensities, habits, 
and inclinations that stand in the way of his ele- 
vation, both as to things externa) and things that 
appertain to his mind, he will not be at a loss 
how to act. The willingness to act is the great 
desideratum. 



CHAPTER XI. 

INDOLENCE AND WANT OF ORDER. 

More young men are hindered from arriv- 
ing at positions of honor and eminent usefulness, 
by indolence and want of order, than from any 
other causes. Nothing great is ever achieved, 
except by industry and earnest application, com- 
bined with an orderly arrangement of all the 
means necessary to the accomplishment of the 
object in view. From this may be clearly seen 
the importance of habits of industry and order. 
Without them, little can be done; with them, 
almost every thing. 
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An active and energetic mind may achieve 
much, even where there is great want of order ; 
but indolence chains a man down, and keeps 
him fast in one position; it is, therefore, the 
most serious defect of the two, and should be 
striven against with unwearying perseverance. 

The want of an adequate purpose is what 
makes a man indolent. The Indian will spend 
days and weeks in slothfulness and inactivity, 
and to an observer seem the most inefficient and 
powerless of human beings ; but let the war- 
whoop sound, or a deer go bounding past his wig- 
wam, and he is instantly as full of fire, strength, 
and endurance as a war-horse. All his slumber- 
ing energies have aroused themselves. He feels 
the force of an adequate purpose. A man's love 
is his life ; and here we see its illustration. The 
very life's love of the Indian is war and the 
chase. In the pursuit of them, every energy of 
body and mind is brought into activity. But 
when the tomahawk is buried, or he comes home 
from his hunting-grounds, he sinks into apparent 
imbecility. 

The Indian is a mere savage ; he is but a sin- 
gle remove from the brute ; the instincts of his 
nature are his prompters. But civilized man 
stands far above him, and is, or ought to be, ac- 
tuated by reason, and not by instinct. His ra^ 
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tional intelligence should give him the force of 
an adequate purpose ; and this it will give him, 
if he but call in its aid. 

Activity is the result of some end or affection 
of the mind. Where no purpose is in the mind^ 
there is indolence ; but when there is an end in 
view of sufficient importance, all the powers of 
the mind come into spontaneous activity. Now, 
will any young man say that there are not ob- 
jects for him to attain, of sufficient importance to 
awaken him from his habits of indolence, no 
matter how much he have confirmed himself in 
them ? We know there is not one who does not, 
at times, feel the necessity of concentrating ev- 
ery energy he possesses upon the accomplishment 
of some end ; but the evil is, the thoughts are 
not kept steadily fixed upon the end, but are al- 
lowed to wander off to sport with unimportant 
things, or to retire in mere idle musings; and 
thence comes indolence ; for if there is no pur- 
pose, there will be no activity. 

The first thing to be done, in the correction 
of this habit, is deliberately to resQlve upon 
doing something that will require effort, and that 
a prolonged one. Let the object in view be 
worth attaining, and let there be an end in the 
mind beyond its mere attainment — an end of 
use. If the end be not one of some importance, 
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there will be danger of its not inspiring the mind 
to an energetic continuance of its efforts. 

In determining the object of pursuit, a good 
question for any one to ask of himself is, " In 
what am I deficient ? " There will be answers 
enough to this question to awaken up all a 
man's energies, and keep them awake for some 
time. The next question ought to be, " What 
will it be most useful for me first to do?" 
When this question is determined, then let the 
^ individual determining it resolve that he will 
pursue the study — for it ought' to be the study 
of something that will give the mind new abilities 
to act, either in or out of the life-calling in 
which he may be engaged — with diligence, 
until he have acquired all that is necessary for 
the attainment of the end in view. And let him 
also resolve, that he will fight against all his nat- 
ural habits of indolence and indisposition to ef- 
fort, that have too long hindered his progress. 
And let him not only make these resolutions, 
but let him keep them faithfully, as he values 
his highest and best interests. 

Most of us sleep too much. From six and a 
half to seven hours' sleep, in the twenty-four, are 
said by physicians to be all that a healthy man 
requires. Not more than ten or twelve hours 
are taken up in business, nor should be. Prop- 
8 
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erly-directed effort will do as much in that time 
as it could possibly do if more hours were con- 
sumed in business; for the mind, over-wearied, 
day after day, in bending itself in one direction, 
will lose its ability for making right efforts. In 
every twenty-four hours, therefore, there are from 
five to six or seven hours, which every man is 
under obligation to both society and himself to 
turn to some good account. He is insane if he 
spend it in mere slothfulness and pleasure-taking. 

In rightly improving this time, every young 
man, who is earnestly seeking to unfold the native 
energies of his mind by giving it the food which 
God designed that it should receive, will soon 
discover, that, after a night's repose, his mind is 
clearer and more vigorous than after a day spent 
in labor, and, perhaps, anxiety ; and he will nat- 
urally seek to give as much time for study in the 
morning as possible. Early rising will bring to 
him a twofold benefit; it will strengthen both 
mind and body. 

To a young man who has acquired the habit of 
indulging himself in morning slothfulness, it will be 
something of a trial to rise at five o'clock, in both 
winter and summer ; but the self^lenial practised 
in doing this will be so fully repaid, in a little while, 
that we are sure no one, who has awakened up to 
the responsibility of his position, and the incalcu- 
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lable benefits that must result from efforts such as 
he is making, will sink down again into dis- 
graceful indolence. It is no hardship to rise 
early ; it only requires an effort at first ; and when 
one is fairly awake, and begins to drink in the 
pure morning air, and to feel a refreshing sense 
of new life and rigor, he is glad that he is not 
lost in dulness or leaden insensibility. The 
heayy torpor that we find so hard to oTercome 
in the morning, and which we rest in as a pleas- 
ant sensation, is misery compared to the sense of 
life that runs through every nerve of body and 
mind after pure cold water has touched the face, 
and the lungs have expanded with the fi'esh and 
vigorous morning air. 

But not only in the morning, but at all times, 
should we strive against this feeling of indolence. ^ 
Every man has it; but only they whose purposes 
are strong enough to enable them to overcome it, 
rise to any eminence in the world. The demands 
of nature keep others at work at their daily tasks. 
Enough earned to satisfy these, and the mind and 
body sink again into inaction. In all, there is 
an almost unconquerable reluctance to effort of 
any kind. We are oppressed by an inertia that it 
requires some force to overcome. But we must 
exercise this force, and do it daily ; and we shall 
find the task more and more easily accomplished, 
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until diligence and efibrt become to us almost a 
second nature. 

Next to indc^ence, with which all are more or 
less affected, comes want of order, which in some 
is a constitutional defect, and in others the re- 
sult of education — or, more correctly speaking, 
want of education. Some children are never 
taught the importance of order ; and, as very few 
have naturally a love of order, nearly all who are 
thus neglected are very deficient in this respect 
when they become men. But it is never too late 
to correct this bad habit ; and the quicker a young 
man begins to do so, the better. Let him com- 
mence by having in his own chamber, for in- 
stance, a place for every thing, and by being 
careful to have every thing in its place. If a 
clerk, the same order should be observed at his 
desk. First, there should be a system established, 
by which to arrange all his books and papers in 
the best way for access and reference ; and then, 
when a book has been used, or a paper referred to, 
it should invariably be returned to its proper place, 
before any thing else is done. The same rule, 
of a place for every thing and every thing in its 
place, should be observed by all, in every calling. 
The most fruitful source of disorder lies in the 
habit most persons have of laying a thing down 
in th^ first place that presents itself, afler using 
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it, instead of restoring it to where it properly 
belongs. It seems to many, when in a hurry, a 
waste of time to carefully return a thing to the 
place from which they have taken it, instead of 
throwing it down any where ; but this is a great 
mistake : the very reverse is the truth. 

If, in all the little matters of daily business or 
domestic arrangement, a system of order be ob- 
served, it will become so impressed upon the 
mind as to show itself in things of more import- 
tance. From adopting in things of lesser moment 
an orderly arrangement, a man will naturally pur« 
sue an orderly arrangement in all his more im- 
portant affairs, and thus insure success, which 
would otherwise have been extremely doubtful. 

As nothing great can be accomplished without 
industry and an earnest purpose, so nothing great 
can be accomplished without order. The one is 
indispensable to the other, and they go hand in 
hand, as co-workers, in man's elevation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

INTIMATE FRIENDSHIPS. 

While there is a use in intimate friendships, 
there is also no little danger. An intimate friend- 
ship with a bad man will almost inevitably cor- 
nipt one of pure morals ; for it is much easier to 
pervert than to restore to good, because evil in 
man usually seeks more ardently for the attain- 
ment of its ends than good. 

The danger of an intimate acquaintance with 
a bad man will be seen in what we are aboiit to 
relate. 

Two mothers, who had been intimate fri^ds 
from girlhood, had each a son, whose ages were 
nearly alike. The children, while young, ^ere 
not, from various causes, thrown much together, 
and, when old enough to go to college, were sent 

to different institutions. Charles S had ever 

been of a mild, obedient, teachable disposition ; 
while James L was the very reverse — pas- 
sionate, self-willed, and intractable. The one 
was a blessing to his family, the other a trouble 
to all his friends. 
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As young men, they came home from college 
unchanged in their peculiar dispositions. Charles 
S was domestic in his habits, mild and gen- 
tlemanly in his deportment, and showed no incli- 
nation to run into the excesses so peculiar to his 

age. James L , on the contrary, had no taste 

far the home circle. It was too tame for him. 
And the temptations that met one of his temper- 
ament, beyond this circle, were corrupting him 
with fearful rapidity. James L— was an only 
8<Mi, and his mother's affections had ever been 
earnestly drawn out towards him. The excesses 
into which he was running greatly distressed her, 
and she often, by tender entreaty and earnest ex- 
postulation, sought to draw him away from his 
infatuation. But all in vain. He had tasted the 
cup of sensual delight, and it had fired all the 
corrupt passions of his nature. 

One day, while on a visit to Mrs. S -, the 

mother of James L said, — 

"Ah, what would I not give if James was like 
your Charles ! I believe I should be the happiest 
mother alive. But from the day of his birth, my 
boy has been a trouble to me ; and I fear he will 
continue to be so until the day of his death." 

" Charles has always been a good boy," replied 

Mts. S . " He is a great comfort to me now, 

ibr he appears to love home better than any place 
else." 
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" While my James lores any place better than 
home. Ah me ! He will break my heart, I fear, 
at last." 

''O, no, I hope not. Young men are often 
wild at first. But a few years sober them 
down." 

" Such may be the case, but I am very fearful. 
I wish he had some better companions than those 
with whom I think he now associates." 

This remark led on to others referring \o the 
great influence a young man's associates have 
over him in leading him into or away from evil ; 
and finally it was settled between the mothers 
that great good might result from making the 
young men better acquainted with each other. 

^ O, I am sure it will be the best thing in the 
world for my James, if he were to form an attach- 
ment for Charles," Mrs. L said, as she re- 
ferred to the matter, after it had been settled that 
the two young men should be thrown together as 
much as possible. 

To accomplish this, it was arranged, between 

Mrs. S and Mrs. L , that they should 

visit each other frequently, and induce their sons, 
as often as it could be done, to accompany them. 
By this means it occurred that the young men 
often met, and either in conversation or in games 
of chess, at which both were skilful and nearly 
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matched, passed the time they were compelled 
to spend in each other's society. Somehow or 
other — not by the law of similarity, certainly — 
the two young men formed a friendship for each 
other, which increased until it assumed a very 
intimate character. And now came the impor- 
tant crisis — the turning point — when the pre- 
ponderance would be in favor of either good or 
evil — when the good principles of the one would 
not only defend him against evil, but give him 
power to lead the other out of evil, or when the 
evil would subdue and destroy the good. It was a 
period of fearful import. Alas ! the experiment — 
a most dangerous one — proved fatal to the gener- 
ous hopes of Mrs. S . She failed to save the 

son of her friend, and lost her own, who soon be- 
came corrupt and debased even to a worse exter- 
nal degree than he by whom he had been tempted 
from the right way. 

And this is by no means a thing to excite sur- 
prise. An opposite result would have been a 
matter of greater wonder. Temptations to evil 
are far more powerful than allurements to good, 
because the former appeal to inherent evil ten- 
dencies, while the latter present but few attrac- 
tions to one who has debased himself by indul- 
gence in sensual appetites and passions. He sees 
nothing delightful in restraining these, because in 
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their gratification he has found what he esteems 
the highest pleasure. 

From this may be seen the danger of an inti- 
mate friendship with a man of bad habits ; and 
scarcely less dangerous is an association with one 
of bad.principles. In fact, we do not believe that 
an intimate friendship can be formed with a man 
whose principles are bad, without great injury. 
A young man, who has a respect for religion and 
morality, cannot long hear them ridiculed and 
assailed by a friend in whose society he takes 
pleasure, without gradually losing his respect for 
both; nor can he hear, from the same source, con- 
stant allusions made to the pleasures of a vicious 
indulgence of the natural appetites and prc^n- 
sities, without being himself tempted into similar 
indulgence. 

Friendships are desirable and useful ; and in- 
timate friendships, where there is a similarity of 
affection for what is good and true, are not only 
delightful to those who enjoy them, but elevating 
and strengthening to the mind. In true friend- 
ship, each seeks to benefit and give the other 
pleasure ; and the effect of this is to lead a man 
out of himself, and thus to love himself less. But 
an evil-disposed man, who is and must be a selfish 
man, cannot reciprocate true friendship ; and the 
reason is, because he cannot love any thing out 
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of himself. He may affect the virtue of friend- 
ship, because he receives pleasure or benefit from 
the individual with whom he seeks to associate ; 
but there is not, and cannot be, any reciprocation 
of true friendship in his heart, for he is incapable 
of it ; and whenever he finds another more qual- 
ified to gratify his selfish feelings, he will desert 
the friend for whom he has professed so much 
disinterested regard. 

Considering the danger that appertains to an 
association with a man of bad principles and 
habits, and also bearing in mind the fact that a 
selfish man cannot love any thing out of himself, 
every young man who sincerely desires to elevate 
himself morally, as well as intellectually and tem- 
porally, will examine well into the character of 
all with whom he is on terms of intimacy ; and 
if in his best friend, so esteemed, he find a 
blunted moral sense, let him separate himself from 
that friend as quickly as it is possible for him to 
do it, and the more especially if he possess a de- 
cided character, and seek to lead others rather 
than to be led and influenced himself. If, on the 
contrary, that friend is rather disposed to look 
up to and be influenced by him, his plain duty is 
to seek first to correct false ideas, and to restore 
to quicker perceptions the moral powers ; but if he 
fail in this, — if evil is still preferred to good, — let 
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the separation take place, no matter at what cost 
of feeling. It is the one only safe course of 
action; for in such a friendship there is always 
danger. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



SociET¥ is marked by greater and smaller 
divisions, as into nations, communities, and 
families. A man is a member of the common- 
wealth, a smaller community, as a hamlet or city, 
and his family at the same time ; and the more 
perfectly all his duties to his family are dis- 
charged, the more fully does he discharge his 
duties to the community and the nation ; for a 
good member of a family cannot be a bad mem- 
ber of the commonwealth, for he that is faithful 
in what is least will also be faithful in what is 
greater. Indeed, the more perfectly a man fulfils 
all his domestic duties, the more perfectly, in that 
very act, has he discharged his duty to the whole; 
for the whole is made up of parts', and its health 
depends entirely upon the health of the various 
parts. There are, of course, general as well as 
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Specific duties; but the more conscientious a man 
is in the discharge of specific duties; the more 
ready will he be to perform those that are gen- 
eral ; and we believe that the converse of this 
will be found equally true, and that those who 
have least regard for home — who have, indeed, 
no home, no domestic circle — are the worst 
citizens. This they may not be, apparently ; they 
may not break the laws, nor do any thing to 
call down upon them censure firom the community, 
and yet, in the secret and almost unconscious 
dissemination of demoralizing principles, may be 
doing a work far more destructive of the public 
good than if they had committed a robbery. 

We always feel pain when we hear a young 
man speak lightly of home, and talk carelessly, 
or it may be with sportive ridicule, of the " old 
man," and the " old woman," as if they were of 
but little consequence. We mark it as a bad 
indication, and feel that the feet of that young 
man are treading upon dangerous ground. His 
home education may not have been of the best 
kind, nor may home influences have reached his 
higher and better feelings ; but he is at least old 
enough now to understand the causes, and to seek 
rather to bring into his home all that it needs to 
render it more attractive, than to estrange him- 
self firom it, and expose its defects. 
9 
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Instances of this kind are not of very frequent 
occurrence. Home has its charms for nearly all, 
and the very name comes with a blessing to the 
spirit. This, however, is more the case with 
those who have been separated from it, than it is 
with those who yet remain in the old homestead, 
with parents, brothers, and sisters, as their friends 
and companions. 

The earnest love of home, felt by nearly all 
who have been compelled to leave that pleasant 
place, is a feeling that should be tenderly cher- 
ished; and this love should be kept alive by 
associations that have in them as perfect a re- 
semblance of home as it is possible to obtain. It 
is for this reason that it is bad for a young man 
to board in a large hotel, where there is nothing 
in which there is even an image of the home 
circle. Each has his separate chamber ; but that 
is not home : all meet together at the common 
table ; but there is no home feeling there, with 
its many sweet reciprocations. The meal com- 
pleted, all separate, each to his individual pur- 
suit or pleasure. There is a parlor, it is true ; 
but there are no family gatherings there. One 
and another sit there, as inclination prompts ; but 
each sits alone, busy with his own thoughts. All 
this is a poor substitute for home. And yet it 
offers its attractions to some. A young man ia 
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a hotel has more freedom than in a family or 
private boarding-hoiise. He comes in and goes 
out unobserved ; there is no one to say to him, 
** why ? " or " wherefore ? " But this is a danger- 
ous freedom, and one which no young man should 
desire. 

But mere negative evils, so to speak, are not 
the worst that beset a young man who unwisely 
chooses a public hotel as a place for boarding. 
He is much more exposed to temptations there 
than in a private boarding-house or at home. 
Men of licentious habits, in most cases, select 
hotels as boarding-places; and such rarely scruple 
to offer to the ardent minds of young men, with 
whom they happen to fall in company, those 
allurements that are most likely to lead them away 
from virtue. And, besides this, there being no 
evening home-circle in a hotel, a young man who 
is not engaged earnestly in some pursuit that 
occupies his hours of leisure from business, has 
nothing to keep him there, but is forced to seek 
for something to interest his mind elsewhere, and 
is, in consequence, more open to temptation. 

Home is man's true place. Every man should 
have a home. Here his first duties lie, and here 
he finds the strength by which he is able suc- 
cessfully to combat in life's temptations. Happy 
is that young man who is still blessed with a 
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home,— who has his mother's oounsel and the 
pure love of sisters to strengthen and cheer him 
amid life's opening combats. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



PARENTS. 



Although the attainment of mature age takes 
away the obligation of obedience to parents, as 
well as the right of dependence upon them, it 
should lessen in no way a young man's deference, 
respect, or affection. For twenty-one years, or 
from the earliest period of infancy, through child- 
hood and youth, up to mature age, his parents 
have felt, and thought, and labored for him. 
They have watched over his pillow, anxiously, in 
sickness ; they have, with the most unselfish love, 
earnestly sought his good in every thing, even to 
the extent of much self-denial ; and can he now 
offer them less than deference, respect, and affec- 
tion ? No : surely no young man will withhold 
this. 

Let us show you a picture. Do you see that 
%eble infant asle^ on its mother's bosom? How 
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helpless it liesl How dependent it is upon others 
for eyery thing ! The neglect of a moment might 
cause some fatal injury to a being so entirely 
powerless. But that mother's love neither slum- 
bers nor sleeps. It is ever around the fragile 
creature committed to her care, and she is ready 
to guard its life with her own. You once lay 
thus in your mother's arms, and she nourished 
your helpless infancy thus at her bosom. She 
watched over you, loved you, protected and de- 
fended you; afid all was from love, — deep, 
pure, fervent love, — the first love, and the most 
unselfish love that ever has or ever will bless you 
in this life, for it asked for and expected no re- 
turn. A mother's love ! — it is the most perfect 
reflection of the love of God ever thrown back 
from the mirror of a human heart. 

Here is another picture. A mother sits in 
grief, and her boy, now no longer an infant, 
stands in sullen disobedience by her side. She 
has striven to correct his faults for his own good, 
and in love reproved him ; but he would not re- 
gard her admonitions. Again and again she 
has sought, by gentle urgings, to direct him to 
good ; but all has been in vain, and she how re- 
sorts to punishment, that is far more painfiil to 
her than to her child. The scene is changed. 
See where she sits now, alone, bitterly weeping. 
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There is an image in her mind^ and but one, 
that obscures all the rest ; it is the image of her 
suffering child — suffering by her hand! Her 
breast labors heavily, her heart is oppressed — she 
feels deep anguish of spirit. But she has done 
her duty, painful though it has been, and that 
sustains her. You were once a boy like that ; 
and thus your own mother has grieved over your 
disobedience, and felt the same bitterness of 
iqpirit And love for you was the cause. Can 
you ever forget this? 

Do you see that darkened chamber ? By the 
bed of sickness sits a pale watcher, and there are 
tears upon her cheek. Day and night, for nearly 
a week, has she sat by the bed, or moved with 
noiseless feet about the room. Sh^ has not taken 
off her garments during the time; nor has sl^ 
joined the family at their regular meals. Who is 
the object of all this deep solicitude? It is her 
child. The hand of sickness is upon him, and 
he has drawn near to the gates of death. In h^ 
solicitude, she forgets even herself She has but 
one thought, and that is for her ofl&pring. Her 
love, her care, her anxious hopes are at length 
rewarded. The destroyer passes by, and leaves 
her her child. Thus has your mother watched, 
day by day and night by night, beside your couch 
of rickness. Never forget this, yonag man. 
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Forget e?ery other obligation, but ne^er fixTgel 
how much you owe your mother ! Tou can never 
know a thousandth part of what she has endured 
for your sake ; and now, in her old age, all she 
asks is, that you will lo?e her — not with the 
love she still bears to you ; she does not expect 
that — and care for her, that life's sunshine may 
still come through the windows and over the 
threshold of her dwelling. 

And with no less of respect and aflbction 
should a young man think of his father. Not 
until his own life-trials come on will he fully un- 
derstand how much he owes his father. It is no 
light task which a man takes upon himself — that 
of sustaining, by his single effinrts, a whole family, 
and sustaining them in ccmifort, and perhaps in 
luxury. You have an education that enables you 
to take a 'Yeq;>ectable positicm in society; you 
have a groundwork of good principles; habits 
of industry ; in fact, all that a young man need 
ask for in order that he may rise in the world ; 
and for these you are indebted to your father. 
To give you such advantages, cost him labor, 
self<ienial, and much anxious thought. Many 
times, during the struggle to sustain his family, 
has he been pressed down with worldly difflcul- 
ties, and almost ready to dd^Mut. He has' seea 
his last dollar, it may be, leave his huid, without 
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knowing certainly where the next was to come 
from. But still, his love for his children has 
urged him on, and by new and more vigorous 
eflbrts he has overcome the difficulties by which 
he was surrounded. 

A young man should think often of these 
things, and let them influence his conduct to his 
parents. There will come a time in life when 
such thoughts will force themselves upon him ; 
but these thoughts may come too late. 

Towards parents the deportment should always 
be deferential and kind. A young man, who 
properly reflects upon the new relation now exist- 
ing between them and himself, will naturally 
change his manner of address, and be far more 
guarded than he was before he arrived of age, 
lest he say or do any thing that might cause them 
to feel that he now considered himielf beyond 
their control. When they advise, he should con- 
sider well what they say; and, if compelled to 
difler from them, he should carefully explain the 
reason, and show truly hb regret at not being 
able to act from their judgment of the matter. 
As a general thing, however, he will find their 
advice to be better than the counsels of his 
own scarcely-fledged reason, and he will do well 
seriously to deliberate upon it, before taking his 
own course. 
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Above all, let no unkind word ever pass your 
lips. Nothing stings so, nothing so deeply wounds 
the heart of a parent, as harsh words from his 
children who have grown up and become men 
and women. Almost as bad as this is neglect. 
The older your father and mother grow, the nar- 
rower becomes the sphere of their hopes and 
wishes, until, at length, all thought and all affec- 
tion are centred in their children. But while 
this is going on, the children's minds are becom- 
ing more and more absorbed in the cares, duties, 
and new affections of life, until their parents are 
almost forgotten. Forewarned of this tendency, 
let every one strive against it, lest he wound by 
neglect, either seeming or real, a heart that has 
loved him from life's earliest dawn up to the 
present moment. 

But not alone in deference, respect, and marks 
of affection, lie the limits of a young man's duties 
to his parents. He should endeavor to take up 
and bear for them, if too heavy for then* declin- 
ing strength, some of the burdens that o]^ress 
them. He should particularly consider his father, 
and see if the entire support of the family that 
yet remains upon* his hands does not tax his 
efforts too far; and, if such be the case, he should 
deny himself almost any thing, in order to render 
some aid. For years, he has been receiving all 
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that he required, and it is now but fair that he 
should begin to' make some return. 

How often do we see two or three sons, all in 
the receipt of good salaries, spending their money 
in self-indulgence, while their father is toiling on 
for his younger children, broken in health, per- 
haps disappointed in his worldly prospects, and 
almost despairing in regard to the final result of 
all his efforts ! They come and go, and never 
think that any thing is due from them. It does 
not occur to them, that, if each were to deny 
himself the gratification of his desires to the 
extent of one hundred dollars a year, and the . 
aggregate amount were placed in their father's 
hands to aid in supporting the family, it would 
take a mountain of care from his shoulders. 
Why is it that so many young men forget their 
duty in this important matter ? One would think 
that no prompter was required here to remind 
them of their part. But it is not so. On the 
contrary, it is a thing of such rare occurrence for 
a son to practise self-denial for the sake of his 
parents, that, wherever it is seen, it forms the 
subject of remark. 

We often see parents who have enjoyed but 
few advantages themselves, and who, in conse- 
quence, are compelled to occupy lower and more 
laborious positions in the world, denying thero- 
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selves many comforts and all the luxuries of life, 
in order to give their children the very best 
education possible for them to provide. We see 
these children growing up, and too oflen the first 
return they make is in the form of invidious com- 
parisons between themselves and the very parents 
to whom they owe almost every thing ! In a lit- 
tle while, they step into the world as men, and, 
becoming absorbed in its pursuits from various 
selfish ends, seem to forget entirely that their 
parents are still toiling on, enfeebled by years, 
and over exertion for their sakes, and with the 
very sweat of their time-worn brows digging out 
from the hard earth, so to speak, the scanty food 
and raiment required to sustain nature. Ah ! but 
this is a melancholy sight. Gould any thing tell 
the sad tale of man's declension from good so 
eloquently as this ? 

It is plainly the duty of every young man, 
whose parents are poor and compelled to labor 
beyond their strength, to aid them to the extent 
of his ability. They have borne the burden for 
him through many years. From their toil and 
selfKlenial he now has the means of rising higher 
in the world than they had the ability ever to 
rise ; but he is unjust_ and ungrateful, if, in his 
eager efforts to advance too rapidly, he forget and 
neglect them. Nothing can excuse conduct s^ 
linnatural, so cruel. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

8I8TER8. 

If yoa have younger sisters, who are just en- 
Jering society, all your interest should be awak- 
ened for them. Tou cannot but have seen some 
little below the surface, and already made the 
discovery, that too few of the young men who 
move about in the various social circles to which 
you have admission, are fit associates for a pure- 
minded woman. Their exterior, it is true, is very 
fair ; they sing well, they dance well, their persons 
are elegant, and their manners attractive; but you 
have met them when they felt none of the restraints 
of female society, and seen them unmask their 
real characters. You can remember the ribald 
jest, the obscene allusion, the sneer at virtue, the 
unblushing acknowledgment of licentiousness. 
You have heard them speak of this sweet girl, 
and that pure-minded woman, in terms that 
would have roused your deepest indignation, had 
your own sister been ^e subject of allusion. 

You may know all these things, but your inno- 
oeiit sisters at home cannot l^now them, nor see rea- 
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son for shunning the society of those whose real 
characters, if revealed, would cause them to turn 
away in disgust and horror. From the dangers 
of an acquaintanceship with such young men it 
is your duty to guard your sisters ; and you must 
do this more by warding off the evil than by 
warnings against it. In order to this, you should 
make it a point of duty always to go with 
your sisters into company, and to be their com- 
panion, if possible, on all public occasions. By 
80 doing, you can prevent the introduction of 
men whose principles are bad ; or, if such intro- 
ductions are forced upon them in spite of you, 
can throw in a timely word of caution. This lat- 
ter it may be too late to do after an acquaint- 
anceship is formed with a man whose character 
is detestable in your eyes, provided he have a 
fair exterior. Your sister will hardly be made 
to believe that one who is so attractive in all re- 
spects, and who can ccmverse of virtue and honor 
so eloquently, can possibly have an impure or 
vicious mind. She will think you prejudiced. 
The great thing is to guard, by every meai^ in 
your power, these innocent ones from the pol- 
luting presence of a bad man. You cannot tell 
how soon he may win the affections of the most 
innocent, confiding, and loving of them all, and 
firaw her off from virtue. And even if his de. 
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signs be honorable, if he win her but to wed her, 
her lot will be by no means an enviable one; 
he cannot make her happy ; for happy no pure- 
minded woman ever has been, or ever can be 
made by a corrupt, evil-minded, and selfish man. 

You are a brother; your position is one of 
great responsibility ; let this be ever before your 
mind. On your faithfulness to your duty may 
depend a lifetime of happiness or misery for 
those who are, or ought to be, very dear to you. 
But not only should you seek to guard them from 
the danger just alluded to, — your affection for 
them should lead you to enter into their pleasures 
as far as in your power to do so ; to give interest 
and variety to the home circle ; to afford them, at 
all times, the assistance of your judgment in mat- 
ters of trivial as well as grave importance. By 
this, you will gain their confidence and acquire 
an influence over them that may, at some later 
period, enable you to serve them in a moment of 
mipending danger. 

We very often -^ indeed, far too often — see 
young men with sisters, who appear to be entirely 
indifferent in regard to them. They rarely visit 
together ; their associates, male and female, are 
strangers to each other ; they appear to have no 
common interests. This state of things is the 
fault, nine fiities in ten, of the young men. It is 
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the result of their neglect and indifference. 
There are very few sisters who do not love 
with a most tender and unselfish regard their 
brothers, especially their elder brothers, and who 
would not feel happier in being their companions, 
than in the companionship of almost any one. 
Notwithstanding all this neglect and indifference, 
how willingly is every little office performed that 
adds to the brother's comfort ! How much care 
is there for him, who gives back so little in re- 
turn ! The sister's love is as unselfish as it is 
unostentatious. It is shown in acts, not in pro- 
fessions. How can any young man be indifferent 
to such love ? How can he fail in its fiill and 
free reciprocation ? 

A regard for himself, as well as for his sisters, 
should lead a young man to be much with them. 
Their influence in softening, polishing, and re- 
fining his character will be very great They 
have perceptions of the prc^riety and fitneM of 
things far quicker than he has ; and this he will 
soon see if he observe their remarks upon the 
persons with whom they come in contact, and the 
circumstances that transpire around them. While 
he is reasoning on the subject, and balancing 
many things in his mind before coming to a satis- 
factory conclusion, they, by a kind of intuition, 
have settled the whole matter, and settled it, he 
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will find, truly. In the graver things of life, a 
man's judgment is more to be relied upon than 
a woman's, because here a regular course of 
reasoning from premises laid down is required, 
and this a man is much more able to do than a 
woman; but in matters of taste and propriety, 
and in the quick appreciation of character, a 
woman's perceptions are worth far more than a 
man's judgment. And in the more weighty and 
serious matters of life, a man will always find 
that he will receive aid, in coming to a nice de- 
cision, from a wife or sister who loves him, if 
he will only carefully lay the whole subject before 
her, with the reasons that appeal to his judgment, 
and be guided in some measure by her percep- 
tions of what is right. This is because man is in 
the province of the understanding, which acts by 
thought, and woman in the province of the affec- 
tions, which act by perceptions ; not that a man 
does not have perceptions and a woman reason, 
but the leading characteristic difference between 
the sexes is as stated, and each comes to conclu- 
sions mainly by either the one or the other of 
these two modes. This position, which we be- 
lieve to be the true one in regard to the differ- 
ence between the sexes, demonstrates the great 
use of female society, especially the society of 
^hose who feel some interest in and affection for 
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UB. In such society, there is a reciprocation of 
benefits that is nearly, if not quite, equal. And no 
where can this reciprocation be of greater utility 
than among brothers and sisters, just entering 
upon life, with all their knowledge of human 
character and human life to gain. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



CONDUCT AMONG MEN. 



Thrown, of necessity, among men of all char- 
acters, habits, and professions, a young man will 
often find himself in circi:^mstances that require 
him to act without his being able to see clearly, 
at first, how he should act. He will also find 
himself so situated at times, that, do as he may^ 
offence will be given. All that is required, in 
cases like these, is to act fi-om honoraUe princi- 
ples; that is, to regard truth, right, and justice. 
Mere personal considerations, as how this one 
or that one may feel, think, or act, ought not to 
be regarded, when truth, ^ight, or justice, is con- 
cerned. Nor should personal consequences be 
taken mto the account, where a principle of in^ 
10* 
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t^ity 16 involved. Let every man do right, ac- 
cording to the honest dictates of his reascMi, and 
he has nothing to fear. 

It should he settled as a principle in the mind 
of every one, in his intercourse among men, never, 
by word, act, or smile, to countenance vice, or 
encourage that despicable spirit that finds de- 
light in seeking out and magnifying the faults of 
others. If a young friend indulge in obscene 
remarks, do not laugh at him, but rather seek to 
change the subject of discourse. If he take 
more freedom, and speak of his immoralities, cen* 
sure them as wrong without a moment's flinch- 
ing from your duty, and do it with a degree of 
seriousness that will make him feel that you are 
in earnest. By an c^posite course, you will en^ 
courage vice ; but by this you may help a friend 
to shun evils, that, if indulged in, will debase his 
mind and make his influence in society a curse 
instead of a blessing. 

As for men of confirmed bad habits and prm- 
ciples, make it a point to have no more intimate 
intercourse with them than what comes in the 
way of business. If you do, you are not only in 
some danger yourself, but you endorse them as 
virtuous men, thus approving their characters to 
those who do not know them, and who may be 
led astray by their influence. 
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Let every young man, in stepping out upcni 
the world's arena, consider well the principles 
upon which he ought to act in common society. 
Let him look to what is right more than to what 
is expedient. Let him try to forget himself, 
when called upon to act, in a consideration of 
what is due to others on the abstract principles of 
justice. He need not fear that such conduct will 
be ever bringing him into unpleasant collision 
with others, — although this may sometimes be 
the case, -^ for the truth of his character will 
soon be seen, felt, and appreciated. The good 
will confide in his integrity, and the bad will 
respect him. He will be known in the commu* 
nity as an honest and honorable man, and this 
character will sustain him in any trial he may 
find it necessary to endure for the sake of right 

Deference to age, superior wisdom, and stati<»i 
in society, may be observed without, a young 
man's violating his self-respect, or showing any 
undue regard for mere conventional forms. The 
failure to do so arises from a false notion of one's 
own importance. Real worth is modest, and 
always ready to defer to others ; in fact, often too 
much so, in society, for the general good, while 
shallow conceit is ever thrusting itself tudely 
forward, and occupying the place of wiser and 
better men. There should always be rei^^eot 
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and deference to age and superior wisdom, for 
reasons that every one perceives and understands ; 
and this should also be shown to those who oc- 
cupy elevated stations in society, as represent* 
atives of the common good. The deference 
ought not to be paid to the person, but to the 
officer. The office is one established' for the 
good of the many, and whoever fills it ought to 
seek the common good, and should have respect 
and deference because he does so, or is suf^posed 
to do so. He may be a bad officer, but still the 
office is good; and while he fills it, he should 
have respect for the sake of the office, lest that 
come to be disregarded, or lightly thought of, in 
the community. Of course, a mere deference to 
rank or station, for the sake of being noticed by 
those who hold elevated positions, and thence 
being thought of consequence, or for the pur- 
pose of attaining some selfish end, is wrong. 

A young man, when he first enters society^ 
should think much, observe accurately, and say 
little. By this means he will learn far more than 
if he were forward and talkative ; and when he 
does express his q)inions, they will have their 
due weight. It is a mistake which very many 
fall into, when they first take their place among 
men, that they know a great deal more than most 
people whom they meet, because there are not 
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many who talk freely, or think it necessary to 
tell all they know; but in time they begin to 
learn that the most of their knowledge of men 
and things was only in the memory, while those 
they deemed dull or superficial had lived and felt 
in the world, until their lips had become well 
nigh sealed in silence. A modest deportment is 
that which best becomes a young man when in 
the company of those who are older than him- 
self. They may not have as much of certain 
kinds of knowledge as he has; but they are far 
more learned in the book of human life, and 
can teach him many a lesson that it will be good 
for him to learn. How often does the forwards 
ness, confidence, and dogmatism of a young man 
cause a quiet smile to rest upon the lips of his 
seniors ! It is, therefore, wiser for a young man 
to think, observe, and question, but to make 
up his opinions with caution, and not be too free 
about expressing them. For it is more than 
probable, that a few years will show him the 
fallacy of nearly all his first conclusions. 

One of the first things which a young man 
will notice in those into whose society he is 
thrown, will be a habit of detraction. When 
allusion is made to an absent person, some censo 
rious remark will follow ; or there may possibly 
be allegations made, touching, remotely, his in- 
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tegrity ; though these will, in general, be exceed- 
ingly guarded, yet sufficiently plain to create a 
prejudice in any honest mind. We would give 
a double caution on this subject, — first, not to 
believe much over half of what may be alleged 
against the absent ; and second, to be exceeding^ 
ly careful not to repeat any thing that has be^i 
said, and for two reasons — lest injustice be done 
to an innocent person, and lest your remark 
should reach the ear of the. party traduced, and 
you be called upon to prove the allegations, 
which you might find it very difficult to do. If 
possible, never be a party in the petty mis- 
understandings that are of too firequent occur- 
rence, growing out of serious or unimportant 
charges made against one individual by another, 
fi'om malice, or a foolish habit of repeating every 
thing that is said. Some persons are always inr 
volved in troubles of this kind. The best way to 
avoid them is, to make it a rule of conduct never 
to say any thing against another except for the 
purpose of guarding those who are likely to be 
injured by a corrupt or dishonest person. When- 
ever an utterance of what you know to be the 
truth, will do this, your duty is a plain one ; you 
must tell the truth, and be willing to take the 
consequences. 

If a misunderstanding occur between you and 
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another, seek an explanation immediately. Do 
not stop to listen to the plausible suggestions of 
pride, but go at once to the party, and have a 
clear understanding of the point of difference. 
In nine cases in ten, you will find that no real 
eause for the difficulty exists. Either he or you 
has misconceived the other's words or actions; 
or something either you or he has said has been 
repeated with offensive additions. This is al- 
ways a trouble worth taking. Even if it do not 
result in settling the difficulty, it enables you to 
understand exactly the cause of the unhappy 
estrangement ; and this is some little satisfaction. 
More serious consequences than a simple 
closing of friendly intercourse need occur, ex- 
cept in very extreme cases. But, sometimes, 
it will happen that you are obliged to do more 
than merely give up the acquaintance of an 
individual ; justice to others may require the 
exposure of something said or done by an un- 
principled individual, by which he becomes your 
enemy. Such a person will, as a general thing, 
seek to injure you in all possible ways by false 
representations. The best antidote to all he 
may say, is a blameless life. This will be your 
best justification in the community. The charac- 
ter of every man makes a certain impression, and 
if any thing not in accordance with this impres- 
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sion be said against him, it is never fully believed. 
Still, any one will suffer more or less in the good 
opinion of society, if an evil-minded person in- 
dustriously circulate false accusations against 
him; and proper means should be used to si- 
lence him, if his charges amount to dishonesty 
or immoral conduct. This may sometimes be 
done by demanding an interview in the presence 
of mutual friends, and then requiring proof of his 
allegations, or a denial of them. A common tra- 
ducer is generally exceedingly tender of his own 
reputation; while he calls into activity a very 
whirlwind of evil accusations against others, the 
first breath of censure that falls upon his own 
fair fame disturbs him to the very centre. Once 
convict such a person, before witnesses, of hav- 
ing made false accusations against you, and you 
not only strip him of power to do you much 
injury in the future, but make him exceedingly 
cautious about what he says of one who has the 
nerve and decision to call him to an account for 
what his malignant spirit may cause him to say. 
Pride and a hasty temper occasion disagree- 
ments of the most serious character, and of):en 
bring into open hostility those who have once 
been the warmest friends. No immorality of 
conduct, no departure from integrity, no wrong 
lies at the foundation of the unhappy disagree-; 
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ment. An insult has been given ; but whether 
intentional or unintentional, it is often hard to 
make out ; and the party really insulted, or only 
imagining himself to be so, has flung back the 
outrage into the other's face with maddening vio- 
lence. This occurs on the instant, between per- 
fect strangers as well as between intimate friends; 
and too often the final result is an appeal to dead- 
ly weapons. Instead of the parties themselves 
meeting for the purpose of ascertaining pre- 
cisely the feelings and intentions of each other, 
and learning whether an insult were really in- 
tended, the insult is taken for granted, and mu- 
tual friends are called in to obtain formal and 
specific retractions of things said and done, or 
to arrange the sad and disgraceful preliminaries 
of a duel. These firiends hold, as they imagine, 
the honor of their respective principals in pledge, 
and each requires of the antagonist party greater 
concessions and acknowledgments than he can 
feel it possible for him to make under such cir- 
cumstances ; and thus the breach is made wider 
instead of being healed, as it would be, in nine 
cases in ten, if one or the other of the parties 
themselves had sought for and obtained a per- 
sonal interview. 

We remember seeing two persons, perfect 
strangers to each other, come into collision from 
11 
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a supposed insult, where it was clear none was 
intended. It occurred, strangely enough, at a 
lecture given to young men on their right con- 
duct in life. The room was so much crowded 
that all could not find seats, and near the door quite 
a number were standing. They were arranged 
against and near the wall, leaving a space of some 
yards between them and the first row of seata 
A young man, who had been sitting for about one 
half of the time occupied by the lecture, gener- 
ously arose, and, stepping across the vacant space 
to where another young m^ was standing, of- 
fered him his seat. In doing this, the eyes of 
a number were necessarily upon him. Instead 
of promptly accepting the offer when so much 
trouble had been taken, the individual standing 
declined doing so, and did it in a manner that 
was felt to be particularly offensive, although no 
offence could have been meant. Be that as it 
may, the young man retired to his seat in anger 
and mortification, and, instead of resting satis- 
fied in reflecting that what he had done was a 
generous offer of self-denial for the sake of an- 
other, and that no gentleman could wantonly in- 
sult one who thus acted towards him, he brooded 
over what had occurred during the whole time 
the lecture continued, and finally brought himself 
to the conclusion that he had been grossly in- 
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suited in public, and that nothing remained for 
him to do, but to demand satisfaction. Accord- 
ingly, the moment the lecture closed, he stepped 
hastily up to the young man, and,^with intem- 
perate warmth, in the midst of a crowd of both 
ladies and gentlemen, abruptly and insultingly 
demanded an explanation of his conduct. Sur- 
prised, yet indignant, at being thus rudely, and, 
as he felt, causelessly assailed, the other replied 
in about the same spirit as that in which he had 
been addressed. Blows were about to be ex- 
changed, when others interfered. Cards were 
then passed, and the belligerents parted in mutual 
anger. As the parties were strangers to us, we 
saw no more of them, and presume that no ex- 
change of shots took place in consequence, as 
the newspapers at the time did not chronicle any 
such event 

In this, we see a fair specimen of the origin, or 
what might be appropriately called the causeless 
cause, of duels. It is no more than probable that 
the mind of the young man, who was standing dur- 
ing the lecture, had become so much interested 
in the discourse as not to be clearly conscious of 
what he did when his attention was disturbed by 
the kind offer of the other to give him up his 
seat ; and it is not at all improbable that he saw, 
a moment after it was too late, that he had acted 
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with little less than radeness to a stranger, and 
meditated an apology as soon as the lecture 
closed. But all these better impulses were de- 
stroyed by a sudden and rude assault, for which 
there was no kind of justification. 

It usually happens that the person who imagines 
himself insulted, makes a reconciliation difficult, 
if not almost impossible, by offering in return a 
real insult, and then insisting upon acknowledg- 
ments and retractions from the other, while he 
never dreams of making an apology for his own 
conduct. 

It almost always happens, in matters of this 
kind, that both parties are to some extent to 
blame, and all difficulty may at once be arrested, 
if either party will reflect carefully upon his own 
conduct, and determine to make an acknowledg- 
ment of the thing in which he has wronged the 
other. This should be done as a matter of 
simple justice, spite of all the inflammatory sug- 
gestions of false pride. Because another has 
wronged you, or insulted you, does that justify 
your wrongs or insults? You imperiously de- 
mand of another an apology for what he has done 
or said, and yet are not willing to ofier an apology 
for your own conduct. First do what you require 
of him, and depend upon it, you wi^l not find him 
backward in confession of error, or a readiness 
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to throw over the unhappy past the mantle of 
oblivion. To do this is not disgraceful, but hon- 
orable and magnanimous. It is a triumph of 
reason over passion, of right over false pride and 
a morbid self-esteem. 

If it should happen that a misunderstanding 
takes place with a young friend and another, and 
he call upon you to confer with the friend of the 
offending or offended party for the settlement of 
the difficulty, do not hesitate about accepting the 
office of mediator, but, in doing so, let it be with 
the determination to heal, not widen the breach. 
Your first duty will be to hear from your friend 
a full statement of all the facts in the case, and 
then get from the friend of the other party all 
that he has to allege against the person you 
represent. Honestly, conscientiously, and impar- 
tially weigh all the circumstances, without any 
personal bias whatever ; and if you are satisfied 
that your friend has done wrong, tell him so, and 
insist upon his acknowledging that wrong as a 
most imperative duty. This he may do without 
dishonor : to refiise to do so would be dishonor- 
able in the highest degree, for it ^would be a 
refiisal to repair a wrong, which, if not done, 
may lead on to the most direful consequences. 
The other party may have done wrong, and be 
just as conscious of it ; but pride may keq> back 
11* 
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its confession. The acknowledgment of yotur 
friend will be almost sure, if made in the right 
spirit, to bring back a fuller and more hearty 
acknowledgment of wrong from the opposite 
party, and then the work of reconciliation will be 
easy. Truly magnanimous conduct is that which 
invohes self-sacrifice of some kind for the good 
of others. * Nothing is so hard to sacrifice as 
false pride ; yet the conquest is always a noble 
one, for it is made for the good of others. As a 
third party to any unhappy difference, be most 
carefiil to avoid any thing calculated to inflame 
the pride of your friend ; lead him rather to re» 
fleet more upon what he has himself said and 
done, than upon the wrongs that he has suffered 
from the other. This will give reason a chance to 
act, and^ help him to see what it is his duty to do^ 
as well as his pleasure to require of another. 
The great barrier that interposes itself in s^ious 
difficulties of this kind, is the disposition man* 
ifested by the belligerent parties to exact conces- 
sions, but to make ncme; and in this they are too 
often encouraged by the friends who have been 
chosen to represent them* 

A resort to deadly weapons, for the purpose <^ 
settling a difficulty, is in no case justifiable, the 
custom being founded upon false pride and a 
folse idea of honor* As the principal in a diffi* 
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culty, your duty is to seek by all right means to 
satisfy the indiyidual to whom you have given 
offence, that it was not your intention to insult 
him, or that you had been led away by passion to 
say or do something that in your cooler moments 
you would not have said or done ; the suppose* 
tion is, that yoUf under no provocation, would 
seek redress by a resort to duelling. If this will 
not satisfy, and there is a clear determination 
> evinced to force you into a deadly conflict, make 
a firm resolution to refuse to accept a chal* 
lenge, and abide by that resolution. You have 
no more right to take the life of another than to 
give up your own. 

Most men who fight duels are urged on to do 
80 as much by the fear of being branded with 
cowardice as fi'om inflamed passions. But the 
truth ^is, it is cowardice, and not courage, that 
makes them fight. They are afi'aid of the unjust 
censure of the world ; they are afi'aid to do right, 
lest it be called wrong. The truly brave man is 
ever ready to suffer martyrdom for the sake of 
truth, whether he be burned at the stake, or im- 
molated at the shrine of a hasty and false-judg- 
ing public. 

If you have been acting for your fi-iend, in the 
hope of reconciling a difficulty, and all your 
•iK>rt8 prove unavailing to prevent a mofderous 
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encoanter, refuse to stand as a second. If yotir 
friend will not do what is right and honorable in 
endeavoring to reconcile the difficulty, he forfeits 
all claim upon you to go with him any farther in 
the matter; and if all his honorable overtures 
and acknowledgments are repulsed, he should 
have courage enough to refuse to accept a chal* 
lenge to fight. If he have not, let him find scnne 
one less careful about principles than you are. 

As to duelling itself, or a resort to deadly 
weapons for the purpose of settling a difficulty, a 
moment's cool reflection must satisfy any one that 
it is a most absurd practice, to say nothing of the 
fatal wrong that it too often inflicts upon society. 
There is nothing in it that tends to ennoble the 
human mind, but rather to debase it. In nothing 
that appertains to the duel i^ there any thing of 
generous regard to another's good — of noble 
self-sacrifice — of manly eflbrt to raise the com* 
mon standard of virtue ; but, instead, there is a 
narrow and blinding regard for self, and a 
trampling under foot of the noble and manly 
spirit of forgiveness. Self, and only self, rules. 
And what is gained by the combat? One of the 
parties may be killed; but does that make the 
other a better man 1 It may gratify his malig« 
nant spirit of revenge, it is true ; but that makes 
him more the child of hell than of heaven ; and 
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man's true destiny is heaven, and his right employ- 
ment here a preparation for this high estate. 

Society has claims upon every man which he 
is bound to meet. His life is not, therefore, his 
own to fling away at pleasure. To do so, is to 
act unjustly ; and will this make a man any more 
honorable ? 

From such considerations, it is clear that a 
man may not only refuse a challenge to mortal 
combat without disgrace, but it is also clear that 
to accept such a challenge is both dishonorable 
and disgraceful ; for it involves a wrong to society, 
and encourages a practice that is cruel, and there- 
fore of hellish origin. 

We have dwelt upon the reprehensible practice 
of duelling, because it is an evil that still exists 
in society, and because every high-spirited, quick- 
tempered young man is liable to get himself into 
difficulties with other young men of like temper- 
ament. A quick temper is an hereditary failing, 
and this may excuse a hasty ebullition of passion, 
even to the extent of insulting a friend; but 
reason is given to all as a guide in life, and this 
teaches that there is only one thing to do in such 
a case ; and that is, to repair the wrong done, no 
matter at how great a sacrifice of feeling and 
pride. This is every man's plain duty. If 
another offer you an insult, and refuse to with- 
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draw it, shooting him is certainly a singular 
mode of redress. The feeling that could prompt 
you to do so, could be nothing less than revenge. 
Some one has very forcibly said, in referring 
to matters of this kind, '* A gentleman will not in- 
sult me ; none other can«" This is sensible doc- 
trine; and if men had sufficient firmness to act 
upon it in all cases, there would be no duels. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



COURAGE. 



There are two kinds of courage, the one 
mere physical or brute courage, as it is some- 
times called, and the other moral courage. 
Again, bravery in some is the result of an almost 
entire unconsciousness of danger, no matter how 
impending it may be ; while in others it is the 
result of a strong moral purpose overcoming a 
natural timidity and fear of consequences. We 
find men who say that they have never known 
' fear, and men whose coward hearts shrink at 
the very thought of danger, acting with equal 
bravery under certain circumstances. The one 
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meets the encounter with scarcely a thought of 
consequences, while it requires all the efforts of 
the other to overcome his natural dread of su& 
fering and death. The latter is, without doubt, 
entitled to most credit for bravery ; for he meets 
the danger with a far more real knowledge of 
its character than the other. 

The most exalted courage is, therefore, the 
result of a high moral purpose, and this is the 
courage that every man should have : its founda- 
tion lies in a determination to do rights at any 
sacrifice, even of life itself, if that be required, 
as in the defence of one's country when it is 
invaded. It will often require as much courage 
to act right under certain circumstances as to 
march up to a cannon ; and the man who will 
compel himself to face the world's opinions and 
prejudices in doing what he believes to be right, 
will not shrink from his duty even if called 
upon to fight for his country. 

Every young man should feel cowardice to 
be a disgrace, and bravery a virtue that he is 
bound to practise. True bravery has no occa- 
sion to vaunt itself, for it does not seek, like 
the knights of old, for adventures. It is a sleep- 
ing power in the mind, that only rouses itself 
on occasion of more than ordinary moment; 
and then it acts calmly, but with firmness and 
decision. 
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A man who pr<^r]y reflects is rarely a cow- 
ard. Some are more inclined to shrink from 
bodily pain than others, and some are nervously 
sensitive in regard to the opinions of the world ; 
but reflection from right grounds will correct 
both of these defects, and enable a man to act 
with bravery under all circumstances. 

It is a thing of rare occurrence that a man 
loses his life at a time when he has put it in 
jeopardy in order to save the life of another; 
and yet we hear, almost every day, of persons 
being saved from almost certain death by the 
generous self-devotion of others. Of course, acts 
of this kind should not be done with a mere 
recklessness that has in it no hope of success. 
It would be madness, not true bravery, for a 
man who could not swim to throw himself into 
the sea in order to save a person who was drown- 
ing, or to jump into a well filled with noxious 
gas in the hope of lifting therefrom one who 
was on the point of perishing from its poison- 
ous influence. A truly brave man looks at the 
means as well as the end, and will not risk his 
life unless there be a fair chance that in doing 
so he will be able to save the life of another. 
Around all who thus forget themselves in order 
to save others from injury or death there is a 
protecting sphere from above; and this is the' 
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reason why so few, who take most imminent 
risks in order to save others from destruction, 
are themselves injured. Here, we believe, lies 
the truth in this matter. A brave man is one 
who looks away from himself, and seeks the 
good of others. This is to act from heavenly 
principles, and must bring around him who so 
acts a sphere of protection from Heaven. 

Every man should, from principle, resist op- 
pression, and oppose an unyielding front to all 
attempts at invading his rights. He should do 
this as well for his own protection, and that of 
those who are dependent upon him, as in order 
to weaken the confidence of evil-minded men, 
who seek to oppress every one, thus making 
them more cautious how they put into practice 
their evil purposes. One unflinching adherent 
to right principles in the community saves num- 
bers from becoming the victims of wrong. 

Without courage a man is a curse to him- 
self, and often a curse to others who may hap- 
pen to depend upon him. He is a victim to 
causeless, fears ; is ever dreading some evil that 
he has not the bravery to me^t with a bold 
front, and strive vigorously to conquer. He sees 
some evil thing stealthily approaching his un- 
conscious neighbor, but, fearful lest he may suffer 
12 
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consequences himself, fails to give the alarm, 
and thus, with a base cowardice, permits an in- 
jury to take place that he might have turned 
aside. It is no wonder that a coward receives 
the brand of infamy. 

In the present state of the world, the courage 
to act right in common society is the virtue 
most needed, and this every young man should 
have. He should never flinch from speaking 
the truth where its utterance will counteract 
evil designs, or advance the knowledge and 
practice of good principles. He is bound to 
do this by every consideration that regards the 
well-being of society. As to what this one or 
the other may say, he has nothing to do with 
that. He should have the courage to disregard 
all such appeals to his self-love, or to the feel- 
ing of deference to the good opinions of weak- 
minded or bad men. The cardinal virtue in 
society is a determination to do right because 
it is right, regardless of consequences. This 
is true courage. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

RELIGION. 

There are three classes of men in the world 
— the civil man, the moral man, and the spirit- 
ual man. The civil man lives in mere external 
obedience to civil laws, because his own well- 
being is secured thereby ; the moral man not 
only regards the civil law, but lives also in 
obedience to moral laws; while the spiritual 
man obeys divine laws. The first obeys only 
the civil law ; the second obeys the civil law 
as well as the moral law, for both are in- 
volved in the latter ; but the spiritual man obeys 
both civil and moral as well as divine laws, 
because the divine law includes all the rest. 
From this it is clearly seen that the spiritual, 
or truly religious man, must be a moral as well 
as a civil man ; that, in fact, he is the only 
true man in society, or he who regards the 
good of the whole from an internal and spirit- 
ual ground, and not from any external and self> 
ish considerations. 

Although the very life and true vital energy 
of society is religion, yet it is a subject of diiP 
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ficult introduction in a work like this. Christ- 
endom is divided into so many sects with variant 
and opposing doctrines, — and doctrine is abso- 
lutely necessary to religious belief, — that there 
is great danger of giving offence where none is 
intended, and injuring the usefulness of the 
book by creating a prejudice against it. Still it 
is felt to be of such vast importance, that we 
would consider our work as greatly deficient if 
we were to pass it by. 

Whoever has read carefully the first three 
chapters of this book, will clearly see the ne- 
cessity of religion, or a means whereby man may 
return to a state of heavenly order and conse- 
quent happiness. Truth must be the basis of 
religion, for that leads to good; the false and 
the evil are inseparable companions. The Bible 
is the word of God, or divine truth, and there- 
fore that must be the basis of religion. And yet 
we have doctrines of the most opposite charao 
ters; and those who hold them all appeal to the 
Bible, and profess to find proofs therein to sub- 
stantiate them. Of course, all cannot be true, 
for there is only one true system of religious doc- 
trines, and all that is variant to that must be error 

Iiet every young man who has arrived at ma- 
ture age, when the whole responsibility of life 
and its consequences begin to rest upon his 
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own shoulders, look at the subject of his reli- 
gious views with an earnest desire to know the 
truth for its own sake, and in this spirit canvass 
them thoroughly. The means which God has 
given him for the determination of truth when 
presented to his mind, is his reason ; and this he 
must exercise vigorously, holding, at the same 
time, his mind in freedom to adopt whatever 
he clearly sees to be rational as well as scrip- 
tural. Because my father has believed a set of 
religious doctrines, that cannot make them true 
to me, unless I can understand them clearly. 
While I was a child, and he was responsible for 
my religious belief, he was bound to teach me 
the doctrines he conscientiously believed to be 
true. But when I became a man, and the re- 
sponsibility was transferred to me, my first duty 
was to canvass the whole matter fairly, and adopt 
or reject according to the best light I could 
obtain. And this course should be pursued by 
every one, on the ground that nothing is truth 
to the mind that it does not clearly understand. 
To adopt a thing as true because others believe 
it to be so, never advances a man a step, never 
gives him the smallest ability to fight against 
evil in his own heart. It is by truth alone that 
a man combats with what is false and evil; 
and this must be truth to Atm, not to another. 
12* n T 
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From this every young man, who thinks seri- 
ously on the subject of religion, will see the 
obligation under which he lies to examine into 
the very foundation of his religious belief. If it 
be a true belief, it will bear any amount of scru* 
tiny, and show its own brightness and exc^lence 
the more thoroughly it is canvassed. If it be 
not true, the quicker that discovery is made the 
better. Is there any one who loves the truth for 
its own sake who can object to this? No, th^e 
cannot be. 

Some writers, who have given advice to young 
men, when they came to treat of religion, have 
recommended them to attend church regularly, 
and to assume devout appearances when there, 
because, by so doing, they would be thought 
moral and religious, and thus stand a much bet* 
ter chance of being taken by the hand, and 
pushed forward in the world. We have not 
only seen such advice in books, but have heard 
it repeatedly urged upon young men, by persons 
calling themselves religious. 

For a young man to do this, we should say, 
would be for him to act hypocritically. Any 
one who attends church, and assumes a religious 
eaOericMT from mere selfish and worldly ends, does 
himself a greater injury than he supposes. Far 
better would it be for him to remain at kouie. 
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Too many young men both think lighdy and 
speak lightly of religion, as if it were something 
not intended for sensible people. But, as re* 
ligion is the means by which a man is able to 
overcome the corrupt and evil tendencies of his 
nature, and rise into a life of heavenly order, we 
think it a matter of sufficiently grave imp<Mrtance 
to command the earnest attention of every one. 
Mere canting and blind enthusiasm, of course, 
are not religion, and those who ridicule and ceiH 
sure these should be very earefiil not, at the 
same time, to make assertions or create in^res- 
sions injurious to true religion. 

All true religion is founded upon a just idea 
of God. A false notion of God results inevi* 
tably from a false religion. The most important 
thing in the outset is, therefore, the formation of 
a just idea of the divine Being. The Bible tells 
us that " God is love.*' Now, infinite and di- 
vine love must seek to bless others out of itself; 
and firom this we conclude that God is ever 
seeking the good of his creatures, and that re- 
ligion is nothkig more than such a love to God 
and man as leads us to obey the precepts of 
the one and seek the good of the other. The 
assumption, therefore, of exterior forms of sanc- 
tity are nothing, if love to God and man be not 
in the heart. Religion is a something that w 
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eminently practical ; it goes with a man into all 
his daily avocations, and regulates every transac- 
tion of his life. If, in his business, he pursue 
his own interest so eagerly as to hurt his neigh- 
bor's interests, he, of course, does violence to a 
true religious principle. No matter what he 
IMTofesses to believe or be; in that act he has 
ofifended against the doctrine that ''religion is 
love to God and man," and therefore done evil 
before his Maker, whose very essence is Love. 

The religion of far too many is a Sunday re- 
ligion. It does very well for the Sabbath, when 
there are no worldly interests to be looked after, 
and when an exterior of sanctity is not in the 
least in the way of a sharp bargain. But when 
Monday comes, other matters are to be looked 
after, which it would not do to associate with 
religion, lest a thing so holy should suffer vio- 
lence and be brought inn> disrepute. The reli- 
gion of these persons consists in a faith in cer- 
tain doctrines, by which they are to be saved, 
and the bringing of religion down into the world, 
by which it is in danger of suffering violence, 
as they understand it, is to talk about these doc- 
trines among men of the world, with whom they 
are daily engaged in driving hard bargains. No 
doubt the least scdd, the better, under these cir- 
cumstances ; and in keeping silence, therefcn'e, 
hey are right. 
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But what is really meant by bringing rdigioii 
into the world, is for men to take with them, iii 
their business and social intercourse, that regard 
for the neighbor's good which will prevent the 
taking of any advantage of him whatever. Who- 
ever attempts to do this will not find it, how- 
ever, a very easy task. His self-love will be 
ever prompting him to do as others do ; that is, 
to sacrifice others' good in striving to secure 
his own ; but if he be truly endeavoring to act 
from a religious principle, he will shun the evil 
of overreaching his neighbor, because it b a sin 
against God; and in so doing he will receive 
divine power to overcome it. 

Here we have given a simple instance ot 
how religion is to be brought down into ev^y* 
day life. From this all may see how in every 
act a man may make a principle of religion 
the governing law. If all men pursued their 
business upon a basb such as this, we would 
see none of those fluctuations and diflturbancef^ 
throughout the whde commercial world, that now 
make the success of an honest man so very 
doubtful. There would be health in the entire 
body, from the skin to the vital regions of the 
heart and lungs. 

If a true regard to religion will prodoce 
health in so diseased a community as that en- 
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gaged in trade, where nearly all, in the eager 
pursuit of wealth, care not who loses if they gain, 
it is every man's duty to endeavor, as far as he 
is concerned, to bring it down from the church 
and the altar into real life. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



BAD HABITS. 



Under this head we wish to say a word ot 
two on smoking, drinking, and swearing, three 
very bad habits. 

In regard to the first, — that is, smoking, — we 
would earnestly recommend every young man 
not already addicted to it to avoid contracting 
a habit that must injure the health, and which 
is exceedingly disagreeable to almost every one. 
Tobacco is a vile and offensive weed, and the ex- 
tensive use of it that now prevails, is one of the 
most singular circumstances, connected with the 
history of the past and present centuries, that 
has occurred. We see men of intelligence and 
refinement snuffing it up their noses, chewing it, 
and smoking it, with an earnestness that would 
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J 

be really amosing, were it not that a feeling of 
disgust quiets the mind down into sobriety. 
What the use of it is, no one can tell, while 
nearly all agree that it seriously injures the 
health. 

Smoking, or the use of tobacco in any form, 
is not a gentlemanly practice, for the simple rea- 
son that it is a selfish habit, which is always 
disagreeable to others, while true gentility is a 
deference to the comfort, convenience, and fire* 
quently to the prejudices, of others. To have 
the room in which you are sitting filled with the 
fumes of tobacco, or to have the smoke of a cigar 
puffed in your face, is certainly very disagree- 
able ; but it does not stop there : your clothes are 
filled with the vile odor, your handkerchief is 
rendered offensive and useless, and your lips are 
covered with a bitter and irritating deposit. 

The offence committed by the smoker is not 
limited to these disagreeables. When he talks 
to yoh, his breath nauseates you, and his clothes 
fling around you a strong but stale odor of to- 
bacco. If you visit him at his room, the atmos- 
phere is rank and oppressive. If you lend him 
a book, when you get it back you are almost 
tempted to throw it into the fire, instead of re- 
turning it to its place on the shelf 

How a young man can go into the company of 
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ladies tfter smoking is more than we can com- 
preheod. We hardlj think he would if he knew 
how offensive an odor he carried with him, and 
how disagreeable to the nostrils of his fair friends 
is his breath constantly blown into their faces. 
We have heard bitter complaints from ladies in 
regard to this thing. 

Smoking is vulgar enough, but sn^oking in the 
street is rarelj practised, except by persons of 
low habits. 

As to the habit of drinking, little more is ne- 
cessary than to condenm it as a very bad habit. 
There has been so much said and written on jthe 
subject within the last few years, that every one 
must understand its merits by this time. The 
&ct that it does not conduce to health, and is an 
exceedingly dangerous habit, would be sufficient 
in themselves to condemn it, were no^ the sad 
evidences of its direful consequences scattered so 
thickly around us. 

The practice of swearing is another habit 
unong young men, and certainly a very weak 
and foolish one, to say nothing of its profanity. 
The worst part of it is the frequent taking of the 
Lord's name in vain, which is expressly forbidden 
by God himself. Does it not seem strange that 
a man should speak lightly, irreverently, and 
often b)iu^hemoudy of the Being who created 
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him, and who sustains him every moment of his 
life, from whom he has every blessing he enjoys, 
and who is ever seeking his good ? Such a one 
will speak indignantly of the ingratitude of 
another; but what ingratitude is greater than 
his! 

A young man who has a prqper respect for 
himself will never swear. The habit is so en- 
tirely useless, and the language so offensive to 
religion, morality, and good taste, that he will 
avoid it naturally. Whenever a young man is 
heard to use these vulgar and profane expletives^ 
it is a sure sign that he has been keeping low 
company ; for in none other do they commonly 
prevail. 

Besides the three bad habits named, some 
young men fall into the practice of using the 
slang phrases common to the lowest classes of 
society. For this there is no excuse in the 
world. The practice might be gravely argued 
against, and its evils shown ; but that would be 
treating it with too much seriousness. The best 
corrective of it is a simple declaration of the fact^ 
that the habit is exceedingly offensive to good 
taste, and that a young man, who is so silly as 
to make use of " slang " in good society, is at 
once set down as low-minded and vulgar. 
13 • 
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CHAPTER XX. 



HEALTH. 



Late hours, irregular habits, and want of 
attenticm to diet, are common errors with most 
joung men, and these gradually, but at first im- 
perceptibly, undermine the health, and lay the 
foundation for various forms of disease in after 
life. It is a very difficult thing to make young 
persons comprehend this. They sit up as late 
as twelve, one, and two o'clock, frequently, with- 
out experiencing any ill effects ; they go without 
a meal to-day, and to-morrow eat to repletion, 
with only temporary inc<mvenience. One night 
they will ^eep three or four hours, and the next 
nine or ten ; or one night, in their eagerness to 
get away into some agreeable company, they will 
take no food at all, and the next, perhaps, will eat 
a hearty oyster supper, and go to bed upon it. 
These, with various other irregularities, are com- 
mon to the majority of young men, and are, as 
just stated, the cause of much bad health in 
mature life. Indeed, nearly all the shattered con- 
stitutions, with which too many are cursed, are 
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the result of a disregard to the plainest precept! 
of health in early life. 

As health is the indispensable prerequisite to 
a proper discharge of the duties of life, every 
roan is under obligation to society not to do any 
thing, which, by producing a diseased condition 
of the body, renders him unfit to attend efficient- 
ly to his work or office. This is the view that 
we are anxious to impress upon the minds of 
those for whom we write. Although a man, 
feeling and thinking altogether from self, may 
imagine that he ''is his own man," as some ex- 
press it, and therefore at liberty to do with him- 
self as he pleases, a little reflection must lead 
him to see that this is a great error. No man 
stands alone in society, or can be independent of 
others. Each forms a part of the great social 
body, and must faithfully and diligently do what 
he can for the common good. There exists in 
society a community of interests, and each works 
for the whole, whether he designs to do so or not 
The farmer tills the soil, and draws therefrcMn his 
abundant harvests of grain and other products 
meet for the sustenance of man and beast. But it 
is not for himself, and those immediately depend- 
ent upon him, that his fields are rich with grain; 
they could not consume the product of one year 
in ten or twenty years. No ; his work is for the 
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whole, and he receives his proportion from the 
labor of the whole. The manufacturer cannot 
wear the hundreds and thousands of yards that 
are produced by his looms in any year ; they go 
to clothe the whole community. The builder 
can occupy but one house; and yet he builds 
many. The handiwork of the artisan is nearly 
all for the comfort, convenience, and luxury of 
others. While thus we see that every man labors 
fi>r the good of the whde, we find that every man 
receives back from the labor of the whole all he 
requires for health and comfort It is the labor of 
others that produces the clothes that warm and 
protect him, the food that he eats, the house that 
he lives in, and the furniture that makes that house 
convenient and comfortable for himself and fam- 
ily. It is rarely, indeed, that his own hands 
produce any of the things absolutely essential 
to life, health, and comfort. 

Bearing this in mind, it can easily be seen that 
no man has a right to abuse his health, and thus 
lessen his ability to do his part in society for the 
common good. What one man has a natural and 
absdute right to do, that is the inalienable right 
of all ; and if one man has a right to abuse his 
health, regardless of its effect upon others, every 
one has a right to do so. But, were all to sacri- 
fice health to pleasure, all agricultural labors, all 
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perfectly done, and the whole community would 
suffer. Or, if all who tilled the ground were to 
destroy theur abOity to labor steadily by irregu* 
larities of life, while the manufacturer and the 
artisan pursued their work with vigorous health, 
a great wrong would be done to the latt^. They 
would give to the farmer clothes, and the various 
utensils needed by him in the house or field, 
while he would return them but scanty food, and 
that, perhaps, poor in quality. What is true of 
the whole is true of the part; and therefore, if 
it be wrong for the whole community to lead 
irregular lives to the destruction of health and 
the ability to perform those uses necessary to the 
well-being of the whole human race, it is wrong 
for any individual to do so ; for every failure on 
his part to work to the extent of his ability as « 
healthy man, is an injury to some other member 
of the conunon body. This is an immutaUv 
law. 

Regarding the subject in this point of vievk 
every young man who reflects at all, and who i 
not so thoroughly wedded to self as to be utter!} 
indifferent to the well-being of others, will see 
that he is under a solemn obligation to seek the 
preservation of his health in order that he may be 
able to do his part for the common good. To 
act from this end is to act wisely and nobly. 
13 • 
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But, as there are few, if any, in this thoroughly 
selfish age, who can or will thus act, considera- 
tions of another, though less exalted kind, must 
be urged upon young men, in order to make them 
see the necessity of preserving their health. But 
before doing so, it may be necessary to repeat 
the declaration with which we set out, — that late 
hours, irregular habits, and inattention to diet, 
will certainly undermine the health, and lay the 
ibundaticm for diseased conditions in after life. 
The efiect will be various in different constitu- 
ticms. One may destroy the healthy tone of his 
stomach, and become, for the best half of his life, 
a miserable dyspeptic ; — thus, for a few years of 
inordinate indulgence in the pleasures of the table, 
be oMiged to pay the penalty of abstinence from 
neftrly all generous and palatable food, and suffer 
Iran the entire derangement of every healthy 
organ in his system. The inability to perform 
perfectly the work of his office will not only in- 
jure the community, but himself; for it is a law in 
the social economy, that he who contributes most 
to the commcm stock shall receive most in re- 
turn. To bodily sufferings of a most distressing 
kind will therefore be added the deficiencies of 
worldly goods, arising from unequal and unsus- 
tained exertions. Another, inheriting a predis- 
position to diseases of the chest, may so weaken 
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and disturb the vital forces by irregularities and 
excesses, as to render the lungs highly susceptible 
to all disturbing causes, and find all his hopes 
and energies blasted just in the prime of life, 
by the derelopment of an incurable pulmonary 
disease ; while another may so shatter his nerr- 
ous system as to be unable to bear any business 
excitement, any prolonged effort, or any exposure 
or fatigue whatever, at a time when all these 
are absolutely necessary to the sustenance of a 
family. 

As every one inherits from his parents predis- 
positions to diseases of body, as well as to dis- 
eases of the mind, the health of the one, as well 
as the other, depends upon an obedience to just 
laws, both physical and moral. Whoev^ violates 
these inevitably entails upon himself disabilities 
and sufferings ; and the earlier in life this is done, 
the deeper will be the impresdon made, and the 
more lasting its injurious consequ^ices. 

Let every young man, therefore, pay strict re- 
gard to his health. Let him be temperate in 
eating and drinking, and regular in all his habits. 
And let him also see that he does not suffer him- 
self to indulge in any evil passions of the mind, as 
anger, malice, jealousy, envy, revenge, or any in- 
<mlinate desires ; for these are as fatal to health 
at abuses of the body, and do, in reality, lead to 
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these latter abuses, almost inevitably. In fact, 
the cause of all the irregularities of youth are in 
the mind. Let a young man, then, keep his de* 
sires, his appetites, and his passions, under prop^ 
subjection, and he will be in no danger of run- 
ning into those excesses which sow in his phys- 
ical system the seeds of all diseases. ^ 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ENTERING INTO BUSINESS. 

Entering into business is, except marriage, 
the most important act of a young man's life. 
And, as the prc^ortion of those who are unsuc- 
cessful in their first efforts is as two to three, it 
behooves every one to look well to what he is 
doing before taking a step that may involve him 
in serious losses or difficulties. The result of 
our own observation is, that a young man who 
enters into business under the age of twenty-five, 
unless he be taken into partnership in an estab- 
lished firm, is almost sure to fail. If he have 
mcmey, he will lose it ; and if credit be his only 
capital, he will get involved in debt. There are, 
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of course, some exceptions to this, but they are 
very few. 

One necessary prerequisite to success in busi- 
ness is a thorough knowledge of that branch into 
which a man enters. It is, therefore, always a 
hazardous step fdr any one to commence a busi- 
ness of the details of which he is ignorant, no 
matter how flattering may be the inducements 
held out. This is a prominent cause of failure. 
Another cause is the young man's impatience to 
get along fast, and realize great profits in a very 
short period. But this is not the history of suc- 
cessfiil houses, nor of men who have acquired 
great wealth. Safe and sure beginnings are 
always small, and the growth gradual. Sudden 
inflations meet with as sudden collapses. A 
young man who has been a clerk in a respecta- 
ble house, that has been growing gradually for 
years, determines upon going into business. But 
he is not content with a small beginning. He 
must have as handsome a store and as fine a stock 
of goods as his old, substantial employers, and 
strains his credit to the utmost to gratify his 
pride and false notions in regard to the true 
means necessary to success in trade. Without 
sufficient capital to bear the heavy losses that 
too oflen attend a heavy business, and the large 
accumulation of unsalable goods, a few yean 
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tell the story of his rise and fall. This is the 
history of hundreds in our large cities. Every 
year sees the passing away of some scores of 
houses established in this way, and yet the lesson 
seems to do no good ; for every year scores of 
others are ready to take the places of their un- 
fortunate predecessors, without any more of the 
elements of success about them. 

Many young men are tempted into business, 
and induced to make a bold start, upon the 
always uncertain basis of credit, from hearing 
so much said about this one and another who 
has commenced life without a dollar, and in a 
few years retired with an independent fortune. 
There b a great deal of this kind of gossip 
among clerks and those who have just entered 
into business. They can name hundreds of in- 
stances where young men have launched boldly 
out, and made from twenty to a hundred thousand 
dollars in a few years; and will actually point 
out this, that, and the other one, as the veritable 
personages. Now, it is one thing for a man in 
business to say that he has made fifty thousand 
dollars, for instance, and another thing really to 
have made it. We have seen the end of a good 
many who had made fortunes in a wonderfully 
short space of time, and the winding up generally 
showed them to be worse than nothing. The 
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reascm why the notion is so generally prevalent 
that a fortane may be made in this country in a 
very few years, if a man have sufficient boldness, 
activity, and enterprise, is because, in periods of 
inflation which have occurred, every thing ob- 
tains a fictitious value. The time has been 
when a piece of property, purchased to-day for 
five thousand dollars, has sold for fifty or one 
hundred thousand before the lapse of twelve 
months ; or stocks which cost ten thousand dol- 
lars last week have netted twenty or thirty thou- 
sand this week. In times like those, when the 
volume of paper money was immense, goods 
could be sold fireely and at large profits. This 
would make the gains of business very great in a 
few years. Far more than all the profits, how- 
ever, were usually trusted out to persons who 
bought fi'eely because they could buy on credit. 
From engaging in speculations when there was 
an upward tendency in every thing, and from 
making a few fortunate operations, combined with 
an active trade, when every thing was brisk, 
young men, who have had only a few thousands 
to begin with, have, in a very short period, be- 
come quite wealthy. But it was generally the 
case that this wealth consisted in property said to 
be worth so much, and which might, ti the time, 
sell for its valuation to somebody, who would give 
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his note for it at six, nine, twelve, or twenty-four 
months. There are a few instances where per- 
sons thus successful have had the prudence to 
convert their property into something more sub- 
stantial than notes of hand drawn by Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, or town lots from which the first 
spadeful of earth had not yet been lifted. But in 
most cases, when the storms came which always 
follow such periods of sunshine, these men were 
among the first to be driven under. The story 
of their rapidly-acquired fortunes is stilUtold ; 
but the real cause of their speedy elevation is 
not understood, nor is the sequel known or al- 
luded to. 

A prudent young man will hardly suffer him- 
self to be deceived by stories of this kind, and 
tempted into business in the hope of making a 
fortune by a bold dash : if he should be, he 
will be almost certain to lose what money he may 
happen to have, and get invoked in debt beside ; 
for with the views of business he will hold, such 
a thing as a small beginning and cautious opera- 
tions will be out of the question. As before said, 
the elements of success in business are to be 
found in a thorough knowledge of the particular 
branch in which a young man is about to engage, 
and in a maturity of judgment acquired by a few 
years «f experience and observation in the world 
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as a man. With this there must exist a willing^ 
ness to be content for a time with small things 
— to be willing to wait for the seed sown to ger- 
minate, the tender blade to shoot forth, and 
the stock gradually to increase, and grow, and 
gain strength to mature and support the grain. 
It is far better to advance slowly, and wait even 
as long as ten years before the -gains of labor 
begin to be of much importance, than to rush 
ahead for a time, and, long before ten years have 
rdled around, be thrown to the earth, and em- 
barrassed by debts, to pay which the ability may 
never come. 

As the true way to begin is to begin with 
moderate expectations and a small business, the 
first rule to adopt is, the determination to make 
the persona] expenses as light as possible. The 
error which most young men commit is, to in- 
crease their personal expenses as soon as they 
enter into business. The spending of one thou- 
sand dollars a year, instead of five hundred, takes 
just five hundred out of the business, and sinks it 
absolutely. The saving of five hundred dollars 
each year for three or four years, and keeping 
the amount in the business, will, of itself, be an 
important matter, and may actually save the busi- 
ness in an extremity, or unexpected loss, when, 
if it had lyeen spent, destructicm would be 
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inevitable. Care in regard to the expenses at- 
tendant upon the prosecution of business b also 
an important matter. In rents, personal expenses, 
clerk hire, and petty expenditures of various 
kinds, more than the entire profits of a new busi- 
ness may be consumed. If there is any borrowed 
capital, and interest to pay thereon, necessity for 
the strictest economy will be even more impera- 
tive. 

But entering into business is one thing, 
and conducting it on right principles another. 
Enough has already been said in this work to 
make any one see and feel the force of the posi- 
tMSf^lM the common good ought to be regarded 
by every man, and that whoever seeks to secure 
the common good most effectually secures his 
own. This does not mean that a man should 
throw all his earnings into the treasury of the 
commonwealth, or do any act of a similar kind ; 
or that he should neglect his own interest in 
seeking to forward the interests of others. The 
arrangement of society, under the direction of an 
all-wise Providence, provides for every man's well- 
being in the pursuit of some employment that 
benefits the whole ; and the conducting of these 
employments on right principles is nothing' more 
than each man attending diligently to his own 
business in life, but without in any way interfer- 
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ing with his neighbor's business, or taking the 
slightest advantage of him in any mutual trans- 
actions. If such were the acknowledged laws of 
trade/ the well-being of all would be secured. 
He who most served the public good in the 
greater extent of his useful products, would re- 
ceive the greatest return ; and he who was less 
active and diligent, a smaller return. 

Such, however, are not the laws that govern 
trade in these evil and degenerate days. Most 
men seek so eagerly to increase their worldly 
gains, as to disregard entirely the interests of 
others ; nay,' not only to disregard them, but 
actually to invade them with deliberate purpose. 
Thus we have cheating of all grades, from the 
speculator's overreaching operations down to the 
selling of goods by spurious weights and meas- 
ures, or obtaining them under false pretences. 

But let every young man who is about enter- 
ing into business, no matter what it n lay be, or 
who commences the practice of a pro/ 3ssion for 
which he has duly qualified himself, rci^lve, ere 
he takes the first step, that he, for one, will be an 
honest man in the community ; that he will 
diligently seek to advance himself in his business 
or profession by all right means; but that he will 
in no case take even the smallest advantage of 
his neighbor. He need not be anxious about the 
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final result ; all he has to do is to use diligence, 
wisdom, and prudence, and these will carry him 
through, even amid the wrongs and disorders of 
society as it now exists. He may not grow rich 
as rapidly as his neighbor, who can manage by 
cheating to make a larger prc^t on his goods, 
and by false pretences to gain a greater amount 
of custom; but his advancement will be rapid 
enough to give him all that is needful for health, 
comfort, and a good conscience. 
^ It is seriously argued, by many who are en- 
gaged in business, that deception and false rep- 
resentation are absolutely necessary to success; 
that it is impossible for a strictly-honest man to 
succeed in business. But this is not true. We 
believe, however, that, in a business community 
where nearly all take undue advantages in trade, 
an honest man will find it difficult to sustain 
himself, unless he be wary, active, and energetic ; 
for he will lose by the dishonesty of others, with- 
out being able to repair the loss by dishonest 
practices in turn. But what right-thinking man 
would not rather suffer the loss of worldly goods 
than the loss of honor 1 Who would not be con- 
tent with a smaller portion of wealth, accom- 
panied by a consciousness of having done what 
was just and right between man and man, than 
to be the possessor of millions obtained by over- 
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reaching and a system of successful fraud, not 
recognizable by the laws? Any undue advan- 
tage in business is stealing; for it is taking 
another's goods without his consent or cogni- 
zance. 

There are various modes of overreaching in 
business, against which every honest young man 
will set his face. Nearly all speculations are 
dishonest means, by which one man gains a cer- 
tain amount of money in a transaction that 
another loses. A merchant gains intelligence, by 
the superior facilities which he happens to pos- 
sess, of a rise in the price of some article in a 
neighboring market. He goes to his neighbor, 
who is yet ignorant of this rise, and buys from 
him all of that article he has in store at the 
prevailing prices of the day, and thus secures 
both his Own and his neighbor's profits. This is a 
very common transaction, but, judged by the rule 
we have laid down, a very dishonest one. Again, 
a merchant buys up all of an article there is in 
the market, at a time when he knows there will 
be a scarcity, and doubles the price. This is not 
honest; for he is enriching himself by extorting 
from others an exorbitant rate for a necessary 
article. All stock speculations are conducted on ' 
the broadest principles of loss and gain — like 
gambling. We doubt very much if any man 
14* 
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wbo engnges actively in them can be governed 
bj an honest regard for the interests of his fellow- 
man. It seems to be nothing but an eager 
scramble for money, no matter to whom it prc^ 
erly belongs. 

These are bold and palpable modes of over- 
reaching in business, and men enter into them 
unblushingly. The concealed and underhand 
methods are far more numerous. They ap- 
pertain to every trade and calling, and are 
practised under the most perfectly assumed ex- 
teriors of fairness and honesty. These are short 
weights and measures, false representations as to 
quality, exorbitant prices where the buyer is ig- 
norant, and various other frauds upon purchasers. 
The mechanic slights his work in places where 
it cannot be readily seen, and thus is enabled to 
sell cheaper than his neighbcn* who makes a good 
article. And throughout all trades and profes- 
sions there prevails a system of fraud upon the 
public which is becoming apparent in the gradual 
deterioration of almost every article of general 
consumption, while the makers stun the public 
ear with declarations of the superior quality of ev- 
ery thing they produce. Thus the effort of eadli 
calling to secure its own interests, at the expense 
cf the whole, has been ^he effort of all; and the 
consequence is, that all are worse off for k. Bat 
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this result is no matter of surprise. It is tlis 
le^timate effect of an adequate cause. 

The only remedy for this is for each mxm, 
acting from a principle of integrity, to strive 
honestly to perform all that appertains tg^ his call* 
ing. If he is a mechanic, let him not look 
altogether to the OHMey he is to receive for his 
work, but consider as well him for whom ^ 
work is int^ided, and be careful that it be of a 
good quality, and worth the price he receiTes for 
it. If he be a merchant, let him buy with judg* 
ment, and sell with a just regard to Oui ri^^ of 
others. And let all men, no matter what may be 
their caUing, &ithfully regard the good of others 
as well as their own. To do this, is sin^y to 
refrain from injurmg others in any transaetioiis 
had witii them. 

If eirery young man, bow enteriiig tipmi life, 
were to act from the principles here laid down^ 
how different, in a few years, would be the aspect 
of affaics in the business world I Trade would bt 
in a far more healthy condition, and every man in 
business would feel himself more firmly estab- 
lished. And the reason is obvious.^ There would 
be no overreaching ; no disturbance of the regu- 
lar course of trade by eager, selfish speculators ; 
no interference with one man's business by 
another, as is now often the case, by which it 
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not onirequently hi^pens that his pro^cts for 
life are ruined. Instead of sudden and great 
accumulations of money in a few hands, for the 
purpose of affecting the market for selfish ends, 
to the injury, perhaps, of hundreds, there would 
be, in time, a greater equalization of capital, and 
the simple and true law of demand and supply, as 
a regularly-existing state, subject to but few, and 
they not sudden and broad fluctuations, woold 
be the balance-wheel to trade. This would be a 
blessing to all. 

Most earnestly do we urge upon young men, 
just entering or about to enter into business, to 
look this matter fully in the face, and endeavor to 
feel it as a subject vital to the true well-being of 
society. Whenever a reform begins, it must begin 
with them. To them society looks as its regen- 
erators. Let every young man endeavor to feel 
the responsibility that rests upon him as an in- 
dividual, and act well and wisely his part, when 
he finds himself standing in the world's arena. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



MARRIAGE. 



On this subject very few think seriously, and 
those who make it a matter of much reflection 
too generally think erroneously. We allude, of 
course, to young persons. Those of more ma^ 
ture age have clearer views ; but too often these 
are consequent upon either seeing or feeling the 
evils that result from marriages entered into from 
blind passions or imprc^r motives. The great 
difficulty, with regard to those who most need 
proper instruction on this subject, is, that they 
will not hearken to what is said to them, but 
either follow the leadings of inq>ul8e and passion, 
or look with cool deliberation to the attainment 
of some selfish end. In either case, mutual nn- 
happiness is the almost inevitable result 

Marriage is the most important event in a 
man's life, because it brings him into the very 
closest relationship with another, and therefore 
subjects him to the disturbance of every incon- 
gruous or opposite thing in the character of his 
new companion. This is one reason, but there 
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are others which are more vital and imp<^aiit, 
and which can only be understood when there is 
some knowledge of the true laws which ought to 
govern in marriage. These laws have their ori- 
gin in the distinctive difference which exists, and 
has existed from creation, between man and wo- 
man. This difference does not lie in the mere 
form of body peculiar to each. It is far more 
deq>ly grounded. The difference is in the 
mental and ^iritual form ; it is, therefore, of a 
most radical kind. To make the whole subject 
of this difference clearly comprehended would 
require a treatise of greater extent than our en- 
tire work ; and we shall not, therefore, risk mis- 
apprehension by the mere enunciation of the con- 
clusions to which such a treatise would bring 
every reflecting mind. The main thing to be 
understood, however, is, that man and woman are 
so created as to be imperfeat expept in marriage 
union, and therefore that marriage is an orderly 
state. In man we find a peculiar development of 
brain, — the organ by which the mind acts, — that 
marks his difference from the woman ; and in wo- 
man there is a peculiar development that marks 
her difference from the man ; and yet both pos- 
sess the same formations. In man, the intellec- 
tual region shows a larger development, and in 
woman, that region of the brain by which the 
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Actions of the mind come into activity; yet 
both have intelligence and affection. But the 
one is a thinking man, and the other a laving 
man ; and, in union, tfiey make one perfect man. 
The affections of a man are, as a general thing, 
guided by his reason ; and the reason of a woman, 
as a general thing, is guided by her affections. 
Of course, there are exceptions, as in masculine 
women, so called, and effeminate men ; but these 
are looked upon as social monsters; and it is 
very well known that they do little to advance 
society towards a state of true order, although 
the first class sometimes make a great noise in 
the world, and do their full share of harm. But 
only when they unite their mental forces in a 
just marriage, — that is, when, in the conjugal 
union, the intelligence of the man and the affec- 
tion of the woman are also married, and look to 
one end, — is there a perfect man in the world. 
If this does not take place, — and, alas ! its occur- 
rence is a rare thing in these times, — there will 
be more or less discord and unhappiness between 
married partners. 

To illustrate this so as to bring it home with 
tfome kind of force to even minds not given to 
close and abstract reflection, we will sui^>ose that 
a woman, who possesses a fortune, is addressed by 
la man whom she believes to be high-minded, in- 
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telligent, and truly moral. These are what she, 
to a right-minded woman, can lore in a man. 
After marriage, however, she makes the dis- 
covery that it was not for her virtues that she was 
loved and wooed by this man, but for her wealth, 
and that, so far from being high-minded and 
honorable, he is base-minded and dishonorable. 
Could there possibly be any union of souls be- 
tween these two p^sonst Could his intelligence 
and her aflbdions ever blend and become as one 
mind t No. So long as life lasted they must be 
in discord. 

And the same will be the case if beauty alcme, 
or the desire to form a respectable or distin- 
guished connection, or any other worldly or selfish 
motive, be the leading end in a man's mind when 
he seeks to giun the affections of a wcnnan. No 
woman believes herself loved for any extamal 
grace, accomplishment, or possession, by the man 
w^m she loves in return, but for herself alone. 
If, after marriage, she discover that she has been 
mistaken, firom that moment her confidence in 
her husband is destroyed ; and the date of her 
nnhappi^ss, as well as his own, has cmnmenced. 
He will find that, notwithstanding she may be 
feithftil to all her duties as a wife, no unj<m 
of mind takes place, nor can take place ; that 
ihe will not, and cannot, love his intdligence, nor 
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give him any counsel or strength in the perform- 
ance of his duties in life. In most things, she will 
be inclined to differ with rather than agree with 
him, if matters are referred to her ; but, usually, 
she will be altogether passive in things of general 
concern, contenting herself with her domestic 
duties alone. As a consequence, he will grow 
more and more self-willed ; for he must trust to 
his own reason for every thing, unwarmed by the 
glow of her affections ; and her mind will con- 
tract itself more ^d more within its own little 
sphere, because not drawn out and expanded by 
sympathy with his more widely-reaching intelli- 
gence, and both will be unhappy. 

If a young man would escape these sad conse- 
quences, let him shun the rocks upon, which so 
many have made shipwreck. Let him disregard, 
totally, all considerations of wealth, beauty, ex- 
ternal accomplishments, fashion, connections in 
society, and every other mere selfish and worldly 
end, and look into the mind and heart of the woman 
he thinks of marrying. If he cannot love her for 
herself alone, — that is, for all that goes to make 
up hef character as a woman, — let him disregard 
every external inducement, and shun a marriage 
with her as the greatest evil to which he could 
be subjected. And if he have in him a spark of 
virtuous feeling, — if he have one unselfish and 
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generous emotion, — he will shun such a mar- 
riage for the woman's sake also ; for it would be 
sacrificing her happiness as well as his own. 

From what is here set forth, every young man 
can see how vitally important it is for him to 
make his choice in marriage from a right end. 
Wealth cannot bring happiness, and is ever in 
danger of taking to itself wings ; beauty cannot 
last long where there is grief at the heart ; and 
distinguished connections are a very poor substi- 
tute for the pure love of a true woman's heart. 

All that has been said refers to the ends which 
should govern in the choice of a wife. Direc- 
tiQn^s as to the choice itself can only be of a 
general character; for the circumstances sur- 
rounding each one, and the particular circles into 
which he is thrown, will have specific influences, 
which will bias the judgment either (me way or 
another. One good rule, it will, however, be well 
to observe; and that is, to be on your guard 
against those young ladies who seek evidently 
to attract your attention. It is unfeminine, and 
proves that there is something wanting to make 
up the perfect woman. In retiring modesty you 
will be far more ^t to find the virtues after 
which you are seeking. A brilliant belle may 
make a loving, faithful wife and mother ; but the 
chances are somewhat against her, and a prudent 
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young man will satisfy himself well by a close 
observation of her in private and domestic life, 
before he makes up his mind to offer her his hand. 

But the most we can do, and what we mainly 
wish to do, in giving precepts for the choice of a 
wife, has already been done ; and that is, to im- 
press upon young men the necessity of acting 
from right ends. If these be pure, there will be 
little danger of a mistake. If they be not pure, 
all particular directions how to choose a wife 
will be in vain. 

Marriage itself is a religious rite, instituted 
by Heaven, and, as such, should always be solem- 
nized by a minister or priest, and not, as a civil 
rite, by a magistrate. It is the first law of hu-^ 
man existence, and has its date anterior to any 
civil institutions whatever. 

To some extent there prevails a disposition to 
regard marriage as an evil, by those who do not 
understand its true nature, and who look at the 
unhappy results that too often flow fi'om it as 
effects of the institution itself, instead of the 
abuses. Others, again, speak lightly of the mat- 
ter, and compare marriage to a lottery, with few 
prizes and many blanks, and say that the gaining 
of a prize is always a matter of chance. But the 
evils and chances all lie in the perverse and self- 
ish ends that govern men in their choice of 
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wives. Let these be corrected, and the whoLe 
matter will present a different and brighter 
aspect. 

To the question often asked of young men as 
to why they do not marry, we sometin^s hear the 
reply, '' I am not able to support a wife." In 
one case in three, perhaps, this may be so ; but 
as a general thing, the true reply would be, ** I 
am not able to support the style in which I think 
my wife ought to live." In this, again, we see a 
false view of marriage ; a looking to an appeiur- 
ance in the world, instead of a union with a lov- 
ing woman for her own sake. There are very 
few men, of industrious habits, who cannot main- 
tain a wife, if they are willing to live economically, 
and without reference to the false (pinions of the 
world. The great evil is, that young couples 
are not content to begin life humbly, to retire 
together into an obscure position, and together 
work their way in the world — he by industry in 
his calling, and she by dispensing with prudence 
the money that he earns. But they must stand 
out and attract the attention of others by their 
fine house, fine furniture, and fine clothes, even 
if debt be incurred, in order to maintain this silly 
show. As a general thing, we find these men, 
who do not think themselves able to support a 
wife, always affected with the same disability. 
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Although an advocate for early marriages, yet 
we are no advocate for the dashing out which so 
often attends them. Even a married couple may 
save money on a small income, and yet live com- 
fortably enough if their pride be not too active ; 
and the economical habits thus cultivated will 
lay the foundation for success which would have 
been sought for in vain, had the young man spent 
all, or nearly all, he earned for four or five years, 
waiting until he got able to marry. In regard to 
an increase of family, our observation satisfies us, 
if we looked no further, that increased means 
will always be the ccmsequences. He who sends 
children will help you to take care of them, if 
you put yourself in the way of being helped. 

A married man, if he have right views, will 
always proceed with more caution than a single 
man, because more depends upon him; and this is 
a good reason why he is more certain to advance 
in the world steadily, if it be slowly. 

In regard to early marriages, this may be safely 
said. If an engagement have been formed, and 
both parties are willing to live strictly within the 
limits of the young man's income, and if he, or 
they between them, have sufficient money to meet 
all the expenses consequent upon marriage, and, 
moreover, if there be a prospect of the continu- 
16* 
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ance of his income, let them marr/, say we. It 
will be better for them. 

As the natural result of marriage is offspriag, 
and as children inherit from their parents pro- 
pensities to either gocki or evil, the same as they 
inherit physically a tendency To disease or health, 
the suiaject assumes a still more serious aspect 
than any we have yet given it, and exhibits the 
xeqK>nsibilities and duties of married partners in 
a still stroodger light. Parents love their children, 
and seek their good in various ways. They deny 
themselves many comforts, they toil early and 
late, and will sometimes risk even life itself for 
their children. The evil tendencies which show 
themselves almost as aoon as the mind moves in 
its first activities, caus^ them de^ grief; for 
they know that such tendencies, if indulged, will 
produce unhappiness, and they strive anxiously to 
repress them, but find the task a difficult and al- 
most impodsiUe one. The error of the parents 
lies in the fact, that they have commenced the 
work of reform too late. " Too late," we hear 
asked, " when it is commenced as soon as the 
infant mind moves in its first activities 1 *' Yes, 
it is too late ; and all that can now be done, will 
be to repress the evils as they i^ow themselves, 
and strive, at the same time^ to implant qpposite 
good principles, by means of which, when these 
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children become men and women, tbey may con- 
tend withy and, if they will, o?erc<»tte, the erite 
which they had derired from their parents. 

This subject, of the hereditary transmission •ai 
good or evil qualities of mind, is one to which 
but little attention has been paid ; and yet it is a 
matter of great moment. Whatever a man does 
irom principle and a confirmed habit, be k good 
or evil, ord^ly or disorderly, that he transmits to 
iiis children in a tendency to do the same thing. 
A man who does not think it wrong to overreach 
his neighbor in bargaining, must not be surprised 
if he discover in his son a tendency to steal, 
which he tries in vain to correct ; nor he who 
has no regard for truth, wonder why his son 
should prove a liar. If the fother and mother 
are disorderly in their habits, or pasnonate, or 
envious of their neighbors, how is it possible for 
their diildren to be otherwise, when the natural 
and invariable law that ^* like produces like " is 
considered ? 

Why we said the work of reform was com* 
menced too late by parents, may now be clearly 
seen. We must fight the evils and disorders by 
which the human race is cursed, in our own 
hearts, if we would truly overcome them in our 
children. If this be not done, the task of cor- 
recting their evils will be a painful and difficult, 
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if not an almost impossible, one. If we shun the 
evil of overreaching our neighbor, because it is 
evil ; if falsehood be avoided, and held in abhor- 
rence; if we resist evil tendencies of every kind, 
— we Will do more for our children than if we 
were to amass for them wealth equal to that of 
Croesus. 

True love of o&pring will prompt to the sac- 
rifice of evil love of all kinds, and the strength- 
ening of good principles as rules of action in the 
mind of every parent 

To a young man who thinks seriously of mar- 
riage, this subject ought to be one of grave con- 
sideration. If he would not entail a curse upon 
his children, let him examine himself well, and 
begin at once the correction of every evil habit 
and prc^nsity. If he do not do so, the time may 
come, when, like David of old, he will exclaim, 
" O Absalom ! my son ! my son ! Would Ood 
I had died in thy stead !. " 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

CONCLUSION. 

The reading of a book like this will do a 
young man but little good, if he throw it down 
without seriously reflecting upon its contents. 
He must consider the truths it teaches as truths 
for his guidance, as well as for the guidance of 
others. The views here taken of life are too im- 
portant to be lightly passed by. They are of 
vital interest both to the individual and the 
community. The elevation and regeneraticm of 
society depend mainly upon the reception of right 
views by the young. Those who have attained 
to some age, from feeling the consequences of 
their own ignorance and errors in the outset of 
life, can give wiser precepts to the young than 
they themselves received when they stepped 
boldly forth, proud in their new-felt freedom 
and power. There will always be some ready to 
listen to and act upon these precepts, and they 
will elevate the standard of right feeling and 
acting in their generation. ^The greater the 
number of those who act from these wiser pre- 
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cepts, the more decided will be their influence, 
and the higher, in consequence, will rise the 
generation to which they belong. Thus will 
society advance towards perfection with a slow 
but certain progress. 

From this view every young man can see how 
great is the responsibility resting upon him as an 
individual. If he commence with right principles 
as his guide, — that is, if in every action he have 
regard to the good of the whole, as well as to his 
own good, — he will not only secure his own well- 
being, but aid in the general advancement to- 
wards a state of order. But if he disregard all 
the precepts of experience and reason, and follow 
only the impulses of his appetites and passions, 
he will retard the general return to true order, 
and secure for himself that unhappiness in the 
future which is the invariable consequence of all 
violations of natural or divine laws. 
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